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Chris Farley reports on the Moscow Congress 


A real exchange 


“Let them go to the Kremlin and wave 
their placards there.”-Mr. Gaitskell in 
Glusgow, May 6, 1962. 

The World Congress for General Disarm- 
ament and Peace, organised by the World 
Council of Peace, was held in Moscow from 
July 9 to 14. Although the congress was 
dominated by communists and fellow- 
truvellers, representatives and individual 
members of CND and the Committee of 
100, us well as members of similar 
orgunisations in other countries, went to 
Moscow to put the unilateralist or “non- 
aligned” position. Chris Furley, Secretary 
vf the National Committee of 100, attended 
the congress as Bertrand Russell’s personal 
representative. On his return be was Inter- 
viewed by members of the Peace News 
stuff. 


You went to Moscow with certain Ideas of 
what you expected to find. Could you tell 
us how much the congress differed from 
what you expected ? 


1 think most of us from the ‘“ non-aligned " 
Peace movements went to the peace con- 
gress feeling that this was going to be very 
largely a meeting of communists and fellow 
travellers, a meeting too that was so formal 
in structure that very little of value could 
possibly come out of it. We expected some 


sort of statement at the end which would 
say that sin is sinful, to which anybody 
could put their name. 


And we got that, though the statement that 
did finally come out of the congress was 
rather more liberal than we expected. It 
condemned all tests though it named no 
governments specifically, and presumably 
was not sufficiently an embarrassment to 
communist governments for them not to be 
able to ignore or absorb such a condem- 
nation. Nevertheless, the final statement 
was, I think, a small contribution towards 
liberalism in the communist countries and 
may have been a small check on the 
military and the Stalinists. Certainly it is 
significant that the Chinese accepted a 
statement which contained no mention of 
colonialism, and didn’t name the US 
specifically as the chief perpetrator of 
wickedness in the world. 


What was the tone of the congress itself? 
Many of the speeches were much as anti- 
cipated. They “knew” that Washington 
was the source of all wrong-doing in the 
world and that Moscow was the champion 
of the oppressed. So little time was given 
to most people to speak that it was difficult 
for them to develep this line very seriously 
or very individually. I think we were 
surprised by the number of people who 


managed to get'in a dissenting voice, a 
genuinely neutralist yoice, and I think these 
people clearly made an impression. 


Several of these obviously ‘neutralist 
speeches may have had some impression on 
the drafting of the final document, or 
alternatively the people who drafted the 
final document may have thought it was 
important to try to draw in more people 
from the genuinely independent peace 
movements who had established themselves. 
Certain set speeches were sure fire winners; 
it’s worth naming these. Any mention of 
China having a seat at UN, the Nazis in 
office in West Germany, references to any 
of the recent conflict areas - Cuba, Angola 
and particularly Algeria. There was no end 
to the: applause machine which greeted 
these things however often they came out. 


There was one very interesting experience. 
We had had all Monday and all Tuesday 
in plenary session, and on Tuesday evening 
we broke up for the first time into com- 
missions and each of these commissions 
contained 400-600 people, which is still 
a very large unit for serious discussion. 

I went to the fourth commission which was 
obviously not a single unit, but which 
dealt with a vast range of subjects - moral, 
legal, cultural aspects of warfare and so on, 
which couldn’t possibly be lumped to- 


gether. We were understandably given an 
organiser in advance who announced to 
the meeting that the praesidium of the 
congress had recommended the following 
chairman for this commission, and the 
applause machine started and that was taken 
as a sign that he was chairman. 


And then the chairman walked to the 
microphone and said that the praesidium 
had recommended the following platform 
for the discussion, a selected list of names 
from various countries, and the applause 
machine indicated that they were to join 
the platform. 

Then the chairman, who was an American, 
a good man, a Quaker, made a personal 
speech which was not very controversial. He 
then said, now it’s time for speeches from 
the floor, let’s have the first one. Where- 
upon his righthand man said, wait a 
minute, and took a piece of paper from his 
pocket, and the chairman said, no, I see 
we've got a list of speakers and called the 


Continued on page 4 


These pictures of the Red Square demon- 
stration ugainst all nuclear tests show (left) 
demonstrators with their banners, and 
(right) the crowd which quickly gathered 
round them. (Photoa; Maurice Rickards.) 
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Committee of lOO 
back from 


MOSCOW 


urgently needs money in order to 
carry on its work. 


Send donations to 
The Treasurer, 13 Goodwin St., N.4. 


MANIIND 
AGAINST 
WAR , 


the new six-sided leaflet of the 
National Committee of 100 in five 
languages: English, French, Italian, 
German and Russian. 


This is designed to be used as a means 
of world-wide person to person con- 
tact, groundwork for bates the 
Anti-War International. 


Will you take a supply and send copies 
to likely people ? 25 for 2s 6d; 100 for 10s; 


250 for £1; post free. From 13 Goodwin 
St, London, N4 or .5 Acton Way, 
Cambridge. 


World Peace Congress 
Delegates report at Hackney Town Hall 
Monday, July 23, 7 p.m. 


Tribune 


for all news 
and views of 
the campaign 
against 
nuclear , 
madness 


every Friday 6d 


from all newsagents 


Universal Religion 
Pacifist Fellowship 


Service 3 30pm Sun July 22 
Peace News 
5 Caledonian Rd Kings X. 
Devi Prasad, WRI 
“War and Railglon” 
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Picase send advertisements by first post Monday. 
Smalla rates 
eee ee for series. 
ratea on application 
5 3 Caledonian Rd., Londen, N.1. 


Personal 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere By quoting L. 336943 
our T achaene pay @ dividend to the Peace News 
ad. 


Motor Inmrance Company 
a amazing low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N. Details fram Temper- 
ance Brokers, local a eeeaieince in all areas. 
Mortis Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. 


Attention Abstainers. 
insuring abstainers oni: 


a 


Barking CND Group require a carnival float and 
costumes for Sepiember 15. We would like to por- 
tray, if possible, peace and friendship among 
Anyone who can help us please write to: 
Doug. Waters, 4 Maybury Rd., Barking. 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Seat a O Contract and 
frivate. TEM 2776 Betas Thames Carpet 
Co.. 16 New Row, W.C.2 

Dupilicatin verbatim shorthand, typing (ta 
te, Trainiating Mabel Eyles. 10 Beaconsfield 


Road. London, N11 ENTernrise 3324 


maining 3.0007 War on Want, 9 Madeley Roed, 
London, W.S. 
Hypnosis Consultant treats nervous conditions, 


disorders, personal habita and pioblema.' G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3 
SWies Cottage 4904. 


Hypnotism by Ral Robinson. Consultant 
nervous disorders, aap ses Nervous tension, 
tional) = problems, = slimmuiny, complex. 
Seite to Thursday, daytime, Speedwell 


inferiority 
evening. 


House, Burnley, 
Correspoodents 
S.A.E. for 


Columno Ltd., Falcon 
Pen Friend—all hobbies. 
ian almost every couuiry. All ages. 
details. 


PPU Portobello Bookstal! closed J weeks owing ta 
stall holidays. Returning August 18. Yolunteers 
for autumn Saturday shifts needed by overworked 
regulars. Write to Monica Mandel, 16 Westbourne 
Park Rd., W.2. 


Unpaid Secretary required from September by Com- 
mittee of 100 Schools for Non-violence. Minutes, 
letters and commilice mectings amount to about 12 
hours a month. Also unlimited scope for compe- 
lent person to develop week-end and day schools at 
several levels. Wrife Anthony Weaver, 18 Campden 
» London, W.8 


Volunteers needed : 


annual Peace News fund-raising work. 


Tw + =e. 


Christmas card packaging for. 


Read what Higher 


Cosmic and the H-bomb ! 
amic Law ie c 


Planctary Intelligences say about this in 

Voice,'* 2a. 10d. st free from Acthertus Society. 
1$7 Fulham Rd., 8.W.6. 

Librarica bought : itics, econemics, worid aflaura 
RIV. 6807. The moramith Hookshop, W.6 
Pax - new monthly of S.W. YCND. Run by 
Exeter YCND, available from M. Rice, Lamorna, 


Aylosbeare, Excter, price @d inc. pom. 


Situations Vacant 
Italy in September. English couple want au pair 
girl help with children, suit student. Steel, vie 
Dupre 11, Fiesole Firenze. 


Situations Wanted 
A flair for quick thinking based on deep thought ia 
but one of the | graduate in 


mation work. 
Box No. 100 


Male pacifist 25. 
connected peace. 


Seeks regular employment, must be 
Pref. peace oc charity organisa- 


tion, where time off, nuclear protests, prison, would 
not bring sack. Anything considered. All offers 
answered, V. Stacey, § Kew Terr., Tilehurat, 


Reading, Berks 


a 


Holiday Accommodation 


Welsh-Shropshire Horder. “*Bryo Tanat '" Guest 
House. Llansantffraid, Mantgomeryshire DeNghtful 
arnunds. Peace with comfort W Holland brochure 


Accommodation Vacant 

Bed-sitter, in quict house available from September 
1. Suitable for woman with social work ‘aympathies, 
Turner, 24 Harberton Rd., 


a 


Free copies of Peace News will be sent to potential Very large furnished room. Single or double, long 
readers. New teadors’ trial rate: 8 weeks 2u. or short let. Pri. 9468 
post free. Please send erased Gk scl leh to Literature 
: led -. London, 
No aa A saan 2 Contact—a South African Liberal fostalabtly se Accommodation Wanted 
: undide Hotel af the nicuaele saainst pares aad Woman CND pacifist requires comlanals burt 
i introductions, friendship or marriage, all colonialism months &¢ i mon 4. moderate jpondon accommodation from mid-August. 
Sere cic. 84 Honeywell London, 5.¥-11- Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa, Box No. 101. 
- 21 July, Saturday 25 Aug-1 Sept, Sat-Sat 
Brighton: 6.30 p.m. Friends’ Centre, Ship St. Broaisgrove, Wores. 1 Family Summer School, Avoa- 
‘ Barnaby Martin: ‘' Sailing for Peace.’ PPU. croft, Stoke Prior. °' Realities of Independence - 
: in the West African Setting."’ Details: Race Rela- 
. é ‘ Horsham : 3.30 p.m. The Carfax. Open-air meeting. tions C'ttee. SoF, Friends‘ Haec., Euston Rd, 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to Speakers: Ernest Roberts, Stan Banks, Rev. Keno- London, N.W.! 


select from notices sent in To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to : 

1 Send entries to arrive not later than Firet Pest 
(Friday preferred) 

tows, time, place (hall, street); 
speakers, organisera (and secre- 


Monday, 


Include date. 
nature of event; 
tary’s address). 
To publicise full details, book a classitied or dis- 
played advertisement. 


19-22 July, Thurs-Sun 


Campaign Caravan Route: Taunton, Weston-super- 
Radstock, Bath, Keynsham. 


i] 


Mare, Clevedon, Wells, 

Further details :, 10 Compayne ‘Gardena, ndon, 
N.W.6. 

19 July, Thursday 

Bristol: 7.30 p.m. Horfield Friends’ Mtg. Hee. 
N. R. Balakrishnan. Fellowship of the Friends of 
Truth, 

Londons, E.J1; 8 p.m. Friends’ M Hee., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Dick Drew: “ Future of 
British Railways."" PPU, ’ 


London. W.11 7.30 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 

Committee of 100 delegates report back 

pon the Cones of the World Council of Peace 
te 


in Moscow of 100 


Letchworth 1 7.30 p.m. St. Margaret's, Broadway. 
Leslie Clarke : ‘* Aims and Principles of the Fellow- 


ship Party.’' FoR. 


21-28 July, Sat-Sat 


Borth : Summer Holiday Conference at Pantyfed- 
Bvening discussions on areas of tension. 


spedkers on South Africa, Arab Union and Israel, 
China. Detaila: Gen Soc. PPU, 6 Endsleigh St., 
W.C.1, 


Available again 
Winston Churchill 
in peace and war. 


with additional material up’ to the 1960s 
a critical biography by 


Emrys Hughes MP 
price 3s 6d (postage Gd) 


 flousmans 


5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


It is not too early to 


book this date 
Peace News 


nristimas Fair 


Nov 24 


Whitefields 
‘Tottenham Court Rd 
London Wl 


Work pattics to stock stalls have started. Everyone can help. Offers to 
Margaret Weatell; 5 Caledonian Road, N.1.: TERminus 8248. 


CND 


Kestoa, Kent: 3 - § p.m. Bradfield, Leafy Grove. 
Fete. All invited. CND. 


neth Rawlings. 


Needham Market: 3 p.m. Glenview, Barking Rd. 
Reports on APF mer Conference and FoR 
Annual Council! Mtg. Mr. W. Wells 
H. N. Horne. Tea (‘* pooled "* food). 


for Poster Parade and 


CND. 


22 July, Sunday 


Leadoa, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, § Caledonian 
Rd., King‘s Cross. vi Prasad, WRI: 
Religion.”’ Universal Religion-Pacifiat Fellowship. 


Londoa, $.W.11 2.30 p.m. Denison House, Vaux- 
hall Hridge Rd., Victoria. “Save the ‘Young 
Socialists." Will Griffiths, M.P., and membera of 
the Y¥.S. Nat. C'ttes, Tribune. 


26 July, Thursday 


E.111 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., 
Rd., Leytonstone. Group Discussion. PPU. 


27 July, Friday 


St. Ives, Cornwall: 7.30 p.m. Community Room. 
pet Cook reports on Moscow Peace Conference, 


28 July-4 Aug, Sat-Sat 


York: St. John's College. FoR ‘Summer Confer- 
ence. me The Ministry of Reconciliation to a World 
in Need.’ Speakers: Dr. H. H. Farmer, 

George Thomas, Canon John Collins and others. 
Details: FoR, 29 Great James St., London, W.C.1. 


Buab 


28 July, Saturday 


Southport: 3-5 p.m. and 6-7.30 p.m. Pier Entrance. 
Open-air meetings. CND. 


29 July-4 Aug, Sun-Sat 


ig. PE Denmark: WRI Study Confereace: 
sistance in Europe - the Emergence of Ovi 


Disobedience." ‘' Breidablik,” Voejlesovei 41, Holte. 
Conference fee £1, plus 25a. per day. Full ‘details: 
Sec.. WRI, 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


30 July-3 Aug, Mon-Fri 


Oxford: St. Hilda's College. Oxfam. Conference : 
* Asia « Freedom from Hunger." 


31 July, Tuesday 


Londoa. W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endaleigh St. Loadon 
Area meeting. Guest speaker : Laurona Otter, *‘ The 
Ircclevance of the Pledge.“’ PPU. 


2 August, Thursday 


Londoa, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Frienda‘ , Hee., Euatoa 

Rd. “The World Peace Brigade.’ Speakers: 

Jayaprakash Narayan, Bayard Rustin, A. J. Muste, 

+ Ramchandran, Michael Scott and others. Peace 
ews. 


4-11 August, Sat-Sat 


Alvechurch, Worcs. 1 Windmill! House. FoR Youth 
Conference. International speakers. Details: FoR, 
Gt. Jamea St., London, W.C.1. ‘ 


29 


11 August, Saturday 


Loadoa, N.W.2: 2.30 pm. outside Co-op. Store, 
bottom end of Kilburn High Rd. Aseomble for 
Poster Parade. CND. 


15 August, Wednesday 


Loadoa, N.9: Ap a Consropalioaal pp Hall, 
Lower Pore S&. Ry Free Speech 


7-9 September, Fri-Sun 


Sheffield 10, Conference of War on Want 
Stephenson Hall, Oakholme Rd. Speakers: R 
pald Prentice, M.P., Donald Groom, Arthur G 
akell. Fee: £2. Send 101. booking fee to Goatrey 
C. J. Stoneham, 27 Stergadale Rd.. Sheffield 
before July 28. 


7-14 Sept, Fri-Fri 


Lewestoft: School for Studentsa aad Youme 
Socialists. Holiday Feliowship Youth Camp, Keas- 
ingland. Details: Julian Atkinson, 34 Park Rd., 


12-14 Sept, Wed-Fri 


Hemel Hempstead, Herts.1 Felden Lodge. M.P.F. 
Conference for Students. Speakers: Rev. Kennoth 
Greet, Rev, David Stacey. Details: Rev. Joho 
Stacey, 198 Ferrymead Ave., Greenford, Middx. 


21-23 Sept, Fri-Sun 


- ita philosophy and practice. 
Detaila: Dr. J. Mongar, 22 Marriott Rd., 
Herts. C'ttee of 100. 


6-7 October, Sat-Sun 


Seuthpert; PPU N.W. area week-end Conferesce. 
Poo to Liew Lloyd, 25 Derwent Ave., Prescot, 
ncs. 


Every day 


unti] tests stop. 
icket line. All enquiries Ella Morgan, LAN $090 
Biiys Mercer, MAI 9777, LR CND TER 


Greater London: Listen to a yoke s Nuoleas 
Disarmament after BBC TV cl 


Every. week 


Saturdays ‘ 


Creydon: Trinity School of Sir Joho Whitgift, High 
St. — manning a bookstell, leafleting. 10 am.-J5.45 
pm. YCND. 

Londoa, 5.W.161 0.30 am. - 1.0 p Bookastafl 
near St. pecnercs Church, Se enka Volunteers 
welcome. 

Marylebone: 10 o.m.-4 p.m. Church St. Market. 
Edgware Kd. Supporters needed to man stall and 
leaflet. CND. 

Orpington: 9.30 a.m. - 5.30 p.m. High St. (ar. 
W., H. Smith's), Manaing bookstall, leafleting. 
YCND. 

Sundays 

Nottingham 1 7-9p.m. Slab Sq Open Mig Thea 
in ‘‘ Fiying Horse ’’ Hote! till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and lesftcters welcome each week. D. 


camps take place‘every week-end to hatp old ead 
handicaps 6 the slume of Londoa. ‘Phone 


Anthony Verrier (copyright Observer Foreign News Service) 


France’s H-bomb: how Britain helps 


British assistance has become a major factor 
in France's nuclear programme, which has 
now been under way for more than 15 
years and which has been carried out in 
three main. stages - 1946-58, 1959-60 and 
1961 until now (and, on paper, until 1967). 
By then the planned weapons programme 
should culminate in the deployment of 
missiles on French soil, aimed at targets 
1500 miles to the east. 

The first stage began when the Corbeil 
plant, south of Paris, was built in 1946, in 
order to supply uranium to atomic piles 
from ore mined in France. It ended when 
the Marcoulle reactor began operations in 
1956, planned to produce by 1959 more 
plutonium than was commensurate with a 
national nuclear programme entirely \de- 
voted to peaceful ends. 

The second stage saw the first) French 
nuclear tests (February 1960), and the 
inception of a 10-year programme by 
President de Gaulle. This is in two sections. 
Between 1900 and 1965 a manned aircraft, 


the Dassault Mirage IVA is being developed 
as a nuclear weapons carrier. 

Some 70 Mirages will be built, designed to 
operate at both high and low altitudes. 
The advantage of the latter is that the air- 
craft could fly beneath the Russian radar 
screen, and thus escape the full effect of 
the accompanying anti-aircraft defence. 
Between 1965 and 1970 a 1500-mile solid 
fuel missile will be developed, with the 
same potential, strategic and tactical func- 
tions as the Mirage. 

These functions are to show France’s ability 
“to decide its own destiny”, as President 
de Gaulle says, to deter attack on French 
soil, or, if war cames, to attack selected 
Soviet military targets, on the assumption 
that this will not necessarily expand a con- 
flict to total war, but will force an aggressor 
to think before he does so. Hence the con- 
centration on producing low-yield “ accept- 
able” weapons, 

The programme has been costed only to 
1965, The equivalent of £2,500 million is to 


Committee of 100 discuss international action 


‘Europe against the bomb’ call 


The way in which the situation in Europe 
was developing, and how  unilateralists 
should react to it, was discussed at the 
weekend school on international action held 
on July 7-8 by the Committee of 100’s 
International Sub-committee. 

The canference started off with an analysis 
of European military developments by 
Raymond Fletcher of Tribune, Fletcher 
said that Soviet military forces, con- 
ventional and nuclear, were much more 
efficient than the West's, ang That jhe 
United States was now adopting the Soviet 
system - centralising contr]’ af all nyclear 
weapons and building up ‘conventional 
forces in Europe. He mentioned the im- 
fortance of the Common Market in making 
NATO more eflicient and jn rationalising 
arms production. . ; 
Fletcher stressed the impact of unilateral- 
asts, and especially of the Commiftee of 
100, on the military, who now tended to 
think in terms of unilateral initiatives and 
moral inhibitions about using nuclear 
weapons, and were making some efforts to 
reduce the risk of accidental war, But he 
admitted the strength of the military-indus- 
trial complex in the US, and the growing 
strength of exponents of the counterforce 
strategy, who tend to think in terms of 
winning a nuclear war. He described the 
total irrationality of the arms race, and its 
self-perpetuating nature, with missiles 
“ breeding ” other missiles. 

April Carter gave a brief talk on the prob- 
lems which the Common Market is likely 
to pose for unilateralists, and the need to 
develop a coherent political policy for the 
European movement. She stressed disen- 
Bagement as a possible policy for unilater- 
alists, and the creation of a neutral Ger- 
many as a useful wedge to drive ingo phe 
Ruropean Economic Community. April 
Carter raised the possibility of unilateralists 
developing their own version of disengage- 


Adam Roberts 


Kennedy and the’ Market — 


A greater role in the commen defence ia 
envisaged for a united Europe by Presidemt 
Kennedy. His important July 4 logepead- 


ence Day speech delivered at Judaycnsence ’ 


Hall, Philadelphia, laid great omphaaig on 
the importance to Western defence and 
Western unity of a partnership between a 
united Europe and the US. 

President Kennedy in his speech revealed 
Quite clearly that he sees the Common 
Market as the economic part of a political 
and military union: “The nations of 
Western Europe, long divided by feuds 
more bitter than any which existed among 
the 13 colonies, are joining together, seck- 
ing, as our forefathers sought, to find free- 
dom in diversity and strength in unity. 
“We do not regard a strong and united 
Europe as a rival but as a partner... . 
We believe that a united Europe will be 
capable of playing a greater role in the 
common defence .. , and of developing 
co-ordinated policies in all other economic, 
diplomatic and political areas. We see in 
Europe a partner with whom we can deal 
on a basis of ful] equality in all the great 
and burdensome tasks of building ‘and 
defending a community of free nations. 
“It would be premature, at this time, to 


MMe 


ment involving unilateral action and 
peoples’ resistance movements in East and 
West, stressing in this context the import- 
ance of a really strong West German 
movement. , 


A good deal of ignorance, confusion, and 
uncertainty emerged about the Common 
Market, and while most people thought it 
was a dangerous development, some 
thought it was a purely economic matter 
and irrelevant to the Commijtes Among 
those who saw the market as poliucally 
and militarily relevant, there was disagree- 
ment as to whether it should be seen as 
part of the Kennedy plan to make a more 
efficient conventionally-armed NATO, or 
as part of the Adenauer plan to acquire 
a European nuclear farce with dominant 
contro] exercised by Germany. 


Those who saw the market as politically 
and- militarily relevant also disagreed as to 
whether unilateralists should accept joining 
the EEC as inevitable and set out to make 
the best of it by strengthening the European 
movement; or should still be campaigning 
Actively to “prevent British entry, while 
also trying to anticipate the best way of 
dealing with the situation if we do go tn. 
In the end the conference recommended 
that the Common Market be put on the 
agenda of the national Committee of 100 
and that meanwhile members should seek 
to inform themselves on the matter. 

On disengagement the conference accepted 
Peter Cadogan's formulation that the Com- 
mittee of 100 call for the disbanding of 
the NATO and Warsaw pacts and the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Europe 
and should rely on the unilateralist move- 
ments in each country. 

(This resolution was on the lines of a 
sesolutian passed by the national Commit- 
tee of 100 the previous Sunday, July 1, at 
Manchester, which had stated that “ the 


do more than indicate the high regard with 
which we would view the formation of this 
partnership. “fhe first onder of business iy 
for our European friends to go forward in 
forming the more perfect union which ail! 
some day soon make it possible. 

“ Acting on our own, we cannot establish 
justice throughout the world - we cannot 
ensure its domestic tranquillity, or provide 
for its common defence, or promote its 
general welfare, arf secure the blessings of 
erty to-ourselves and our prosperity. But 
joined with other freo nations we can do ail 
this and mose. ... We cai meunt a 
deterrent powerful enoygh. ta prevent all 
QBBTESSION” . 

Htias becoming increasingly clear that the 
American yision of interdependence, and 
America’s pressure on Britain to enter *the 
Common Market, is motivated largely by a 
desire to integrate the! West's defences into 


a single system. ‘ 

Tho beaducs on the part of the British 
Press to ignare the aspects of Kennedy's 
speech relating to defence is in accord with 
the general line, that joining the Common 
Market'is,a limited and purely economic 
matter, It’ may have momentous political 


consequences. ; 
Agia! 1. 


be spent, 35 per cent of all defence tx: > 
penditure. This compares with 15 per cent 
or approximately £200 million annually, 
which is spent on the British weapons pro> 
gramme. 

British capital investment and total running 
costs for plant aud) warhaad production are 
also similar. The difference is that France 
is five years behind in research and develop- 
ment, Although capable of producing her 
own nuclear weapons, France would now 
be further behind had it not been for US 
help in the early stages and British help 
now. ° } 
The present stage of the French programme 
is easily the most significant, because US 
help has stopped while British help has 
increased. US help, in fact, virtually ceased 
from July 1959, when the US Atomic 
Energy Agency excluded France from an 
agreement to provide’ some NATO mem- 
bers, including West Germany, with classi- 
fied information about US nuclear capabili- 
tles.. 


national Committee of 100 . . . encourages 
the citizens and governments of all nuclear 
powers - both in NATO and in the Warsaw 
Pact» to: work for‘unilateral action in their 
own cauntries. This policy is the only way 
to dissociate oneself from the immorality of 
nuclear policy, and jo face realistically the 
failuré of orthodox methods to achieve 
world disarmament.”)'  ~ 


On Garpiany the conference accepted a 
formula that the derailitarigtion af Ger- 
many aod withdrawal from military pacts 
was an essential prerequisite to reunifica- 
tion, A proposal for an international march 
from a West "German base to the vicinity 
of an East German base was supported on 
the ‘understanding that the German cam- 
paign would be primarily responsible for 
deciding au this kind of project. The idea 
of an anti-war international was raised, but 
though the Committes of 100 is buildin 
links with like-minded movements abroad, 
there was a strong feeling against inter- 
national congresses and an international 
bureaucracy, : 
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This agreement was the forerunner of the 
arrangements made at the NATO meeting 
in Athens in May, whereby NATO countries 
With/WS weapons on their soil are to be 
@eld where the warheads are and how the 
weapons work, provided they accept ex- 
clusive US control over their use. France 
accepts none of these stipulauons, hence 
the denial of US help. This aid was 
always conditional on France eventually 
merging its nuclear weapans into a NATO 
deterrent, Now that the United States has 
rejected this idea, France can reckon to 
have lost US assistance for good. ; 
British help is being given in three main 
ways, none of them actually concerned with 
nuclear warhead design, but all of them 
valuable for the development of a complete 
nuclear weapons system. 

First, the Mirage’s vertical take-off and 
landing engine (which enables it to dispense 
with airfields and thus increases its tactical 
mobility and Jessens its vulnerability) 1s 
basically a Rolls-Royce design, which is 
being developed with the German finn of 
M.A.N.. Secondly, the technique of low 
altitude bombing with nuclear weapons 1s 
being taught to the French Air Force by 
the RAF. : ue. 
Thirdly, France's projected missile is being 
suppligd with a guided system based on that 
designed for the British missile Blue Streak, 
and now fitted to the new ground-to-ground 
nuclear missile Blue Water, _ 

‘dhe Mstteeh Aircraft Corporation hopss to 
sell Blue Water to the French Army, and 
some of the 200 prototypes have been 
demonstrated in France. President de 
Gaulle's projected ‘Corps de Bataille” 
may acquire them. This force will consist 
of six armoured divisions, stationed in 
North-East Feance. They will not be 
assigned to NATO. Their role is to defend 
France and Germany in an entirely Gaullist 
concept of ‘a Western Europe which owes 
nothing to the (fnited States. 

The maintenance of Britain’s own nuclear 
weapons and the need to sell military hard- 
ware in the Common Market are almost 
irresistible factors encouraging British help 
to France. Fears that the RAF may never 
get the US Skybolt missile, in which case 
the French missile might be substituted, 
and the increasing cost of weapons develop- 
ment are other potent considerations, 
Anthony Verrier is the Defence Corree-. 
pondent of The Observer. 


A sense. of history 


Have you a sense of history? If so, you 
will realise that It was in response to the 
challenge of history’ that Peace News 
became an independent newspaper; with a 
seadily climbing circulation and am ever- 
widening appeal to the new groups -CND, 
Committee of 100, War on Want, the Anti- 
Aparthejd Moyement-with their eyes on 
the future. 
What do I mean by the challenge of 
history 7 Well, we are chalicnged whenever 
the road of life takes n new turning and 
the whole humdn scene acyuiries a totally 
different perspective. We can fall or refuse 
to see that aew perspective, of course. But 
the future sests with those who can quickly 
understand the meaning of a great historic 
change gad jpterpret that meaning for 
otbers. 
Ove such change occurred in 1945 when 
the first atomic bomb was dropped on 
iroshima. Before that, some significant 
pointers bad Indicated the public acceptance 
of genocide which the use of nuclear 
wenpors involves. The moet significant was 
the adopéion by the allies, who had hitherto 
proclaimed that they atéaaked only military 
tergeta, of obliterption bombing a a 
strategic weapun.: 
About this tine Joho Middleton Murry, 
the wartime editor of Peace News, was 
writing that if people really understood 
‘what was happening fm the world, there 
would $e no more waf, becamse the mass 
praises of infermed yervens on their 
govermments would preven it. A few of us, 
of whee the late Corder Catchpoel was 
one, felt that we had received at least a 
glimpse of a new terror threatening man- 
kind, though exactly where it was leading 
we could not then guess. So we turned 
aside from ordinary pacifist education to 
concentrate on (his tsewe. 
In 1945, we learned what the coming terror 
was. On August 6 a new turning occurred 
in history when, for the first time, the war- 
makers and the politiclaus threatened the 
contizuation of human life on earth. To 
explain and try to meet this challenge, new 
methods had to be devised, new techniques 


developed. The moral and educational value 
of pacifist propagunda rematned, but the 
time-honoured methods of bearing witness 
did not scem likely to apemte fast enough 
to seize the historic moment. 

Peace News, with its forward-looking staff, 
was oue of the first newspapers in the 
country to recognise the implications of 
nuclear weapons. For the past efghteen 
months, 2 board united fn fts outlook and 
policy has supported Ge satf in ite chal- 
leage to the Bomb. Mot only have new 
writers and topica belped to revolutioulse 
the perspectives of its readers; theese 
changes have been accompanied by a “ new 
look ” which symbolises the clearer sight 
and the deeper perception at which our 
newspaper is aiming. ‘ 

But new writers and new jooks do not pay 
for themselves-not even with ‘a rising 
circulation and a developing reputation. 
Some day, perhaps, they will, but mean- 
while Peace News must fook to its renders 
for practical inspiration. If you believe in 
what we have done anf still more in what 
we hope to do, please help us to publicise 
our sense of history ap@ sustain our 
endeavours to present ever more clearly 


‘what is really happening in our day and 


generation. 


VERA BRITTAIN 


total since February | 


£970 


contributions this week £6 18 8 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road, , 
London Ni 
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The Moscow Congress 


Continued from page 1 


first speaker, a Soviet professor, who spoke 
for 25 minutes. 


By this time a lot of people in the audience, 
particularly people from the US, people 
who haven’t got this congress platform 
tradition, were really angry and the meet- 
ing broke up into disorder, people challeng- 
ing the platform and wanting to make 
points of order, The chairman couldn't 
control things. 1 was personally happy that 
there was this disorder, not because I 
wanted people to come 6,000 miles to waste 
their time, but because I felt it was a 
healthy reaction to the vast authoritarian- 
ism of the plenary session and even of 
this subcommission. 


In some of the subcommissions there were 
some useful speeches. Time was again short 
but in the first commission a genuinely 
neutralist position on testing was put quite 
clearly on several occasions. It was pos- 
sible for a Ceylonese to talk about a direct 
action project-sailing a boat into the 
Pacific. 


Could you tell us something about the 
recuction to the non-aligned speeches? 


There was substantial applause for many 
speeches, but I got the impression that 
people who were genuinely non-aligned 
were s0 relieved to hear this point of view 
for a change that they clapped out of all 
proportion to their numerical strength. 
In actual fact I feel that, in contrast to the 
vast, and obviously spontaneous and heated, 
applause which greeted Khrushchev's state- 
ment that Russia’s got 100 megaton bombs 
plus, genuinely sober, carefully thought out 
neutralist speeches, which obviously don’t 
inspire great excitement, received little 
response. 

There’s an interesting way of judging this. 
There were many references during the first 
morning to Russell, to his fight with the 
Labour Party leadership, putting the war 
question before his membership of the 
party, having been a leader of the peace 
movement who was prepared to take 
personal risks-he was a great hero, When 
Russell’s tape was played on Monday after- 
noon and everybody realised he was a 
neutralist, nobody was really interested and 
there was polite, restrained applause for a 
few seconds at the end. 

Some people have suid that the congress 
was an attempt to wean people away from 
a non-violent, independent approach 
towards a multilateraliat approach. Do you 
think there’s anything In that ? 

Yes. It’s very difficult to interpret other 
people’s motives of course, but that seems 
to me a reasonable guess. The organisers 
of the congress certainly stated in advance 
that they would tolerate any point of view 
and they stuck to this pledge. I think they 
got a little more than they catered for, but 
my impression is that the congress coyld 
absorb and assimilate this. 
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I think it would have been easier if the 
State Department had had an unofficial 
voice; it would have been easier for the 
neutralists to make their point clear, and 
it would have been much better for the 


people who lined up with Moscow too. My . 


experience in London with the American 
and Russian embassies on testing showed 
that the thing that the officials there disliked 
most was being told that they talked just 
like the people in the other embassy. 

Did anything significant come out in the 
speeches from the. recently ex-colonial 
countries ? 


I didn’t get the impression that most dele- 
gates from the supposedly non-aligned 
countries wanted to be non-aligned or felt 
that they would be more useful in the 
cold war if they were non-aligned. 


Was there any difference between the public 
face of the congress and the private face ? 
Did you find any chance of getting further 
in informal discussion ? 

In private discussion it was possible to 
locate the dissenting voices in some of the 
delegations - the few Gandhians among the 
Indian Peace Committee people, the non- 
aligned Americans, the single East German 
who deviated slightly from the line. Most 
of these were contained by or swallowed up 
in the full congress, and of course the very 
crowded time-table discouraged much 
private searching. In private it was admit- 
ted that there had been serious disagree- 
ments inside the Soviet Peace Committee 
when Russia resumed testing last autumn; 
but no-one would have guessed this from 
the Russian’s applause at Khrushchev’s 
pride in his bombs of 100 megatons and 
more, 

Did you have any plans, before you went, 
to hold some kind of demonstration ? 
Several people obviously went intending to 
do something. For instance, the British 
CND took 10,000 leaflets in Russian. These 
were distributed by CND people only 
inside the congress; non-CND people distri- 
buted them in the streets. 

We had no preconceived ideas about a 
demonstration. Clearly, with the record of 
the Committee of 100, it was a thing to 
consider, Much depended on the sort of 
support and like-mindedness that we found 
in other delegations. We found consider- 
able sympathy in the Scandinavian sections; 
Norway and Denmark particularly were 
encouraging. There was also some support 
from the US and Canada, and when we 
started to formalise the demonstration, we 
also got support from Japan and India and 
several other countries. A small group of 
us worked out something together, which 
took the forms of a proposed march around 
all the Western nuclear embassies and a 
final vigil and picket in Red Square, 
The first question that arose was: would 
the demonstration be permitted by the 
Soviet authorities ? We didn’t know who 
were the proper authorities to approach. It 
was extraordinarily difficult ta locate the 
people and speak to them directly. Frankly, 
we: didn't expect to receive a clear reply 
from an identifiable source. We certainly 
didn't expect to receive a written guarantee 
that this was OK, which was the sort of 
thing people like Kingsley Martin hoped 
for. . . 

When Canon Collins came to Moscow he 
said he would take over the private nego- 
tiations on behalf of the demonstration, 
which he did. He saw Korneichuk who was 
one of the Russians, if not the Russian, who 
had prime responsibility for the congress 
and who was quite close: to Khrushchev. 
Collins reported back to us that Korneichuk 
had made an impassioned plea to him for 
there to be no demonstration. 

The. opposition to the demonstration was 
quite clear in the British and American 
delegations amongst the majority of the 
participants.’ Many people ip the British 
delegation objected that it .was a breach 
of hospitality, Some people. also felt that 


‘if we wanted to object to all tests, we could 
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up round 


do this at the congress; we had gone to 
Moscow to go to a congress and not to 
demonstrate, 

Our position was always quite clear, that 
fall-out knows no frontier and that the 
demonstration was the only honest response 
to hospitality. We felt it was important to 
demonstrate outside of the congress, partly 
because we didn’t want Soviet citizens to 
have to rely on the press for what they 
were allowed to know about the congress, 
but also because we thought it was im- 
portant to show the traditions we had in 
other countries for demonstrating and we 
wanted to encourage these traditions. 

On Thursday there was a meeting of the 
British delegation. Ivor Montagu, who was 
chairman of the British preparatory com- 
mittge and who has played an important 
role in the British Peace Committee for 
several years, announced that he had been 
speaking to the authorities and that any- 
body taking part in this demonstration 
would be deported. He said that the 
grounds for deportation would be a breach 
of hospitality-as if it were a legal thing. 
He was later pressed privately to confirm 
this, and he said that he had got it wrong, 
that we were liable to be deported. But the 
threat given out to all of us publicly was 
that we would be deported. 

The organisers of the march had made it 
clear that they were quite happy to be as 
flexible as possible about the actual form 
of the demonstration, They were finally 
willing to forego a march to the American 
Embassy, 

Finally we settled on a simple vigil. One 
of the most important considerations of the 
demonstrators was that they didn’t want to 
provoke anybody unreasonably. Initially 
this meant they didn’t want to hold a 
sit-down, which would have attracted 
smaller numbers of people and might have 
encouraged the wrong response. A march 
to the American Embassy might also have 
been wrongly interpreted. The organisers 
took this point very seriously. 

Could you speak ubout the actual demon- 
stration ? . 

We got to Red Square about 3.45 and kept 
well away from the Lenin mausoleum, as 
this would have been like putting up 
banners in Westminster Abbey and would 
have unnecessarily provoked people. We 
had very wide banners which we had 
spent a lot of time preparing, with a text 
in Russian and English. A lot of press 
men were there and they took photographs 
of us. In a very short time indeed some 
Russian-speaking people removed these 
banners from our hands and rolled them 
the poles. They gesticulated 
with their hands in a rather excited way 
as if it were all wrong, at which point 
everybody started closing round and it 
became rather difficult to get an overall 
view of what was happening, 

Then a series of confrontations and dis- 
cussions began, in which Soviet citizens 
either spoke English or journalists trans- 
lated or there were interpreters around. 
These discussions were very good and they 
continued for two or three hours, There 
was a real exchange. There was real con- 
fidence on: the part of the Soviets, to begin 
with, that they were right and we were 
wrong and marked hostility, real involve- 
ment, passion. Gradually this confidence 
was undermined in the discussion, partly 
because our position appeared more reason- 
able to them after a time than they had 
realised and partly because some of the 
questions we put to them they couldn't 
readily answer. When they put a point of 
view we asked them to develop it, I think 
our point got across fairly well. 

Of course the majority of Western journal- 
ists believe that the demonstration lasted 
one’ minute (whereas it lasted three hours) 
and therefore they find it very easy to 
write the whole thing off as a' fiasco or 
flop. This seems to me to reveal a total 
misunderstanding of what we were. trying 
to do. a 
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Saving the premium 


International Civil Defence (Bulletin of the 
International Civil Defence Organisation at 
Geneva) is always full of startling revela- 
tions. A recent article entitled “ Life 
assurance companies’ share in Civil De- 
fence” states that assurance companies are 
already losing tens of thousands of pre- 
miums a year through the premature deaths 
of those insured caused by nuclear tests. 
“ Radioactive isotopes are being distributed 
unevenly on a world-wide scale and are 
now being inhaled and/or ingested by 
millions of life assurance policy holders. 
Lives are being shortened by months, a 
year or more, according to the total accu- 
mulated dosages. Hence the loss of one or 
more annual premiums on policies payable 
at death, ., .” The implication ts that, 
since profits are involved, this has become 
a serious matter, 
The remedy, however, is not to put a sto 
to the tests, but to strengthen Civil 
Defence, ‘ Radiation monitors, being duly 
authorised, can prevent millions of policy 
holders from consuming significantly con- 
taminated food and liquids. They can also 
tevent people from washing clothes and 
Podies in significantly radio-active water. 
In short, they can minimise additions to the 
dosage quantum of millions of people who 
have been for years and are at present un- 
knowing! apounntating radiation within 
their bodies and thereby shortening their 
lives by months, a year or more, with con- 
sequential loss of premiums.” : 
Later in the same article comes this rousing 
appeal for active’ participation in Civil 
Defence. ‘Tests in kiloton sizes contami- 
nated one and a half million square miles 
of grazing land, with the highest readings 
in a belt of country 1,500 to 2,000 miles 
away from the sites of the explosions in 
Australia. These immense areas, whilst 
they are awe-inspiring, are also stimulating. 
Civil Defence has big jobs for big men and 
women.” 


Miss Britain 1 


“TY would rather go to Russia as a nuclear 
disarmament supporter than to America as 
a beauty queen.” - Suzanna Eaton, on 
giving up her litle as Miss Britain. 


Miss Britain 2 


“Tm such a negative sort of person... . 
As for politics, I couldn't care less. I’m 
Conservative because I was brought up that 
way.” > Sue Burgess, on succeeding Suzanna 
Eaton as Miss Britain, 


Not enough troops 


Many people have doubts as to whether 
the statesmen at Geneva will ever give us 
the right to Jive by agreeing to a multi- 
lateral disarmament pact. What they don’t 
always realise, however, is that general and 
complete disarmament might increase the 
size of the armies of various countries. 
The Western proposals of 1957 and 1960 
suggested force level reductions by Britain 
to 750,000 men in the first stage and 700,000 
in os second stage. (The Guardian, March 
1962. 

In mid-1957, according to the Ministry of 
Defence, Britain’s force level was 687,000 
men. In mid-1960 it was 503,000 men. 

So the Western disarmament plans of 1957 
and 1960 would involve drastic increases in 
the size of the armed forces. You can see 
why they don’t agree to disarm - they 
couldn’: find the troops. 


Talking sense 


“It is to be hoped enough bombs .have 
already been exploded to convince mankind 
that the only alternative to total sanibila- 
tion is to live together in the world ag good 
neighbours.” - Pear's Cyclopasdia,  }961 
edition, on the Atomic Bomb, | | ‘ 


THE PILKINGTON 


REPORT 


the first of two articles by 


The Pilkington report is an impressive docu- 
ment by any standards. By the standards 
set in our society, particularly for the dis- 
cussion of broadcasting, the press and 
general questions about popular culture, it 
is a very remarkable document indeed. 
When you realise that it was produced by a 
government committee of enquiry which 
was not noticeably radical in its composi- 
tion - it was, after all, appointed by a Con- 
servalive government - its quality is 
astonishing. 

In reading the report I was particularly 
struck by three characteristics, the intelli- 
gence of its arguments, even where one dis- 
agreed with them, the belief in liberty that 
runs through all the arguments, and the 
courage of the analysis and the recom- 
mendations. The intelligence is most obvi- 
ous in the way the committee set about its 
task. Immediately you consider broadcast- 
ing you have to answer two very general 
and difficult questions : what is its function 
and what are its elfects? By its very 
nature broadcasting has a social function. 
Both the BBC and the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority are public corporations, 
ultimately responsible to Parliament, and 
governed by rules formulated by Parlia- 
ment, But the rules give no real guide to 
the function of broadcasting. Both the 
BBC’s charter and the ITA's Act of Parlia- 
ment talk in only the most general terms 
ubout disseminating information, education 
and entertainment. 

So the Pilkington Committee had to formu- 
late the function of broadcasting for itself. 
It did this by first examining some common 
ideas. Roughly there are two, one based on 
the argument of giving people what they 
want and the other on a_ paternalist 
approach. The Committee examined both 
ideas and rejected them. As several people 
have pointed out, the examination of the 
“giving people what they want” argument 
is one of the best parts of the report. This 
is un argument that is diflicult to meet 
because, superficially, it relies on a good 
democratic principle and lays anybody who 
rejects it open to the charge of pater- 
nalism. 

The Committee meets the argument by 
pointing out that we share some of our 
interests and tastes with other people, hence 
the need for programmes which appeal to 
large audiences, But some of our tastes we 
share with only a minority of other people, 
und quite often these tastes are the ones 
that most involve us, hence the need for 
minority programmes, ‘A service which 
caters only for majorities can never satisfy 
all, or even most, of the needs of any indi- 
vidual. It cannot, therefore, satisfy all the 
needs of the public.’ It goes on to say 
“No one can say he is giving the public 
what it wants unless the public knows the 
whole range of possibilities which television 
can offer, and from this range, chooses what 
it wants to see.” It is no use giving me the 
alternative of a programme of pop music 
or a symphony concert and saying I have 
freedom of choice. I might like jazz or 


‘Alan Lovell 


folk songs, and until I am offered these as 
well 1 am getting only a very limited choice. 
(One might as well point out that under the 
present set-up my choice is much more 
likely to be a BBC pop song programme 
or an ITV one.) 

The argument against paternalism is less 
convincing. The Committee say that the 
argument is patronising and arrogant, but 
they merely assert this and never argue it. 
But to be fair to them, as they point out, 
nobody who gave evidence said that broad- 
casting should be paternalist so they were 
‘never forced to argue the case, 

The Committee’s idea of the function of 
broadcasting emerges naturally from this 
analysis. Television’s job is to show the 
whole range of worthwhile experience in 
our society. Much of this will be com- 
monly agreed upon, but television should 
not stop there. ‘Because the range of 
experience is not finite but constantly grow- 
ing, and because the growing points are 
usually most significant, it is on these that 
television must focus a spotlight. For it is 
at these points that the challenge to existing 
assumptions and beliefs are made, where 
the claims to new knowledge and new 
awareness are stated. If our society is to 
respond to the challenges and judge the 
claims they must be put before it. All 
broadcasting, and television especially, must 
be ready and anxious to experiment, to 
show the new and the unusual, to give a 
hearing to dissent. Here broadcasting must 
be most willing to make mistakes; for if it 
does not it will make no discoveries.” 

The question of the effects of television is 
even more difficult to answer, Television in 
this country has only been operating to any 
large extent for about seven years, which is 
not a very long time to be able to estimate 
effects. If they are there, they are almost 
certain to be subtle and complex. In any 
case, not a great deal of serious work has 
been done on the subject. To put against 
this, there is the fact that a great number 
of people are concerned about the effects of 
television, and such research as fas been 
done suggests television does have an effect 
on people. (Television and the Child, by 
Hilde Himmelweit, is perhaps the best 
example of this.) The Committee therefore 
comes to the common sense conclusion that 
it would be best to proceed on the assump- 
tion that television does have an effect until 
the contrary is proved. 

Several questions the Pilkington Committee 
had to decide on were technical questions, 
like line definition and colour television, 
where expert evidence could easily provide 
the answers, But one question which arose 
out of the bulk of the evidence put before 
the Committee was of quite’ a different 
order. ; 
Much of the evidence to the Committee: 


was about the effects of ‘television, and was . 
mcerned with its bad qualities. How was: 


the Committee to judge this evidence 2?) To 


‘judge whether a particular programme was 


good or bad and what its effect will be on 
viewers invalves a’ number of complicated 


The Pilkington Report says that television 
must “ show the new and the unusual.” 
Here Robert Kee interviews an oil 
millionaire in Texas for a Panorama 
programume on the US elections last year. 
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zsthetic, psychological and social factors 
which are clearly too large and specialist a 
Nature for a government committee to 
decide on, 

Here the Committee made another very 
common sense decision, They brought in 
another reasonable -assumption to help 
them, This was that “ broadcasting must 
be in a constant and sensitive relationship 
with the moral condition of society.” They 
took the evidence that was put before them 
as some indication of society’s attitude to 
television and their method of enquiry was 
more or less to go along to the BBC and 
the ITA, put these objections to them, and 
see how they dealt with them. What they 
were in fact trying to assess is what the 
relationship between television and society 
was, 

The Committee obviously made its en- 
quiries in a sophisticated and penetrating 
way. To give an example, one of the most 
repeated charges against television was that 
its programmes were trivial. The charge of 
triviality is often put in such a way that it 
suggests that all variety programmes, sports 
broadcasts, quizzes and light entertainment 
are necessarily trivial, But, as the Com- 
mittee points out, any kind of programme 
can be trivial. A discussion about the 
H-bomb can be much more trivial than a 
variety show, It all depends on the basic 
attitude behind the programme, whether the 
people responsible for it really believe in 
what they are doing. 

On the evidence of the BBC’s and ITA’s 
response to the questions put to them I 
don’t think that there can any doubt that 
the Pilkington Committee came to the 
right conclusion, The BBC was consistently 
more aware, more intelligent, and more 
willing to admit mistakes, The Director- 
General of the BBC, Mr. Carleton Greene, 
told the Committee that he thought tele- 
vision had an important influence on 
society, He thought that the BBC should 
try to put on a comprehensive range of 
programmes. They put on programmes 
that would in the first place appeal only to 
a minority audience, but they presented 
them in such a way that they hoped many 
other people would become interested. The 
BBC also felt that it was part of their re- 
sponsibility to give a lead to public taste in 
literature and the arts and elsewhere. There 
was a risk of paternalism in this policy, but 
they were conscious of it and willing to 
accept it. But, said Mr. Carleton Greene, 
“we should always try to do the best we 
possibly can in every type of broadcast, 
without thinking that it is more important 
to put our. best into information and educa- 
tion. It is just as important to put the best 
skills one can into entertainment.” 
Answering the charge that there was too 
much violence on television, the BBC 
pointed out that they did have a code 
governing the use of violence, but they 
thought it would be misleading to show a 
picture of society as if violence never 
occurred. Questioned about triviality, Mr. 
Carleton Greene said the BBC were dis- 
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satisfied with many of the programmes they 
had put on but thought there had been an 
improvement in most programmes over the 
past five years. 

ITA’s evidence compared very badly with 


this. It didn’t think that television had 
much effect on society. It felt that tele- 
vision’s main function was to reflect society 
as it was (Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick has since, 
on behalf of the ITA, denied this in a 
letter to the Times). On violence they had 
no written code and left it to the pro- 
gramme companies to make their own 
judgments. ‘ 

Asked about the balance of their pro- 
grammes, the ITA said they were generally 
satisfied, Questioned as to why serious 
programmes were nearly always put on out- 
side peak viewing hours, the authority said 
this was deliberate policy so that the pro- 
grammes would get a bigger audience than 
they would if they were competing with 
entertainment programmes put on by the 
BBC. But the programme companies gave 
different reasons. Several of them said that 
advertisers would nat advertise if serious 
Programmes were put.on at peak viewing 
times, 


In answer to the charge of triviality ITA © 


seemed to think» jt only came from people 
with “highbrow assumptions” and didn’t 
seem aware of the way the Committee 
had put their position on this. The same 
failure to understand people’s objections 
properly comes through in the ITA'’s 
attitude to criticisms of advertising, Many 
critics argued that advertisements were 
socially dangerous when they associated 
certain human qualities with their goods 
(buy cigarettes and have sex appeal, etc.), 
Sir Robert Fraser’s reply, as quoted in the 
report, was “Sir Robert Fraser suggested 
that the importance one attached to the 
social question reflected to some extent 
one’s views on the value of advertising. 
Those who believed it to be a means of 
progress might not be Wisposed to attach 
much importance to the question. For him- 
self he rejected absolutely the view that the 
image of a way of life portrayed by tele- 
vision advertisements was regrettable. He 
saw it as a pleasing one, and expressed 
himself unable to follow the argument that 
the nature of the appeal of some advertise- 
ments was socially or individually damag- 
ing.” (Since then the FTA have banned 
advertisements which associate smoking 
with manliness.) 


For me one of the best parts of the report 


was the analysis of what was wrong with 
ITV. The Pilkington Committee has the 
courage to point out that the aims of good 
broadcasting do not always coincide with 
the aims of the advertisers. Jn all fairness, 
it should be added that several of the com- 
panies were honest enough to admit this, 

The Committee also points out another way 
in which the original idea behind commer- 
cial television has been frustrated. It was 


Continued on page 10: 
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AUTHORITIES AND CHILDREN: 
THREE DOCUMENTS 


Julie Fancy NOT enough wilderness 


Apart from old-age pensioners, under fives 
are the most under-privileged section of the 
community. Small families, _ resentful 
mothers, and being cooped up indoors for 
the eight winter months, or, in the case of 
flat dwellers, the whole year, contribute to 
the monotony and emptiness of the child’s 
most formative years. Children today are 
well fed and brightly dressed, but, as the 
authors of the survey Two to Five in High 
Flats commented, they are brought up like. 
battery hens. 

As soon as the child is old enough to play 
with others there is a strong temptation to 
open the door of his suburban cage and 
release him'to the freedom of the street. 
But traflic is dangerous, and so, until he 
goes to school at the age of five, a visit to 
the park or to the shops becomes the 
youngster’s main contact with the outside 
world. 

South-east London, where I live, is gener- 
ously spread with parks, including a con- 
crete playground with swings, roundabout, 
see-saw and various kinds of apparatus 
which, though suitable for children, are far 
less satisfactory than is generally realised. 
There are beautiful parks, like Manor 
Gardens. These parks are pleasant for 
adults, but, apart from the popular duck- 
ponds, not suitable for young children: 
The healthiest outdoor activities are pro-. 
vided by sandpits and eres ponds, but 
these are rare. A 


Although most children’s playgrounds are of th 
Pimlico, London, where an attemipt has b 


Obviously a great deal of public money is 
spent on the upkeep of these. parks, but 
much of this is wasted since no-one seems 
to consider who, if anyone, will benefit 
from them, One particular mistake, I be- 
lieve, is the employment of park attendants. 
These women are employed from the best 
of motives, but many of them assume a 
sulky power, behaving as though children 
were trespassers, ; 

Their work is not clearly defined; they are 
not play leaders, but are there to help in 
case of accidents and to protect council 
property. They usually spend their time 
trying to anticipate disaster, and wherever 
an attendant is employed there tends to be 
friction. I have spent many afternoons in 
parks during the last three years and col- 
lected my share of reprimands, which I feel 
indicate the unfortunate atmosphere which 
is created, 

Once I was told to take a baby off a swing 
as he was too young; another time I was 
told to get off a swing as I was too old. 
Once we visited a sandpit where we were 
told that children had to take off their 
shoes to play, One toddler was so delighted 
that he took his trousers off as well, where- 
upon he was whisked off to the nearest 
notice board and it was read-out that all 
boys had to wear trousers. 

One summer day we decided to visit the 
paddling pool. The excitement was built 
up with buckets, bathing suits and rubber 


balls, but when we arrived the pool was 
deserted except for a couple of attendants 
Who sat knitting. The pool was fenced in 
and locked, and would not be unlocked, 
they said, until the schoolchildren came at 
four o’clock, Last Sunday I visited the 
pool again and the swings nearby were idle. 
When I asked the attendants to unlock the 
gates they said they had not been used on 
a Sunday for the past twelve years as the 
local residents did not like the noise. 
There does not seem to be any rational 
arrangement about why and where attend- 
ants are employed. Two other paddling 
pools in the borough are unattended and 
there does not seem to be any trouble, But 
it was only recently that I witnessed the 
real dictatorship of a park attendant and 
realised how bad it is for children con- 
tinually to have to submit to petty 
authority. 

We went to a sandpit and all the children 
took their shoes off except for my eighteen- 
month-old. He kept his shoes on and 
leaned over the edge, scooped the sand up 
and spread it over the concrete. The 
attendant disapproved, so I decided to take 
him to the roundabout, As it was empty 
I sat on it and held him on. 

The attendant rose and slowly walked the 
length of the playground, She told me that 
adults were not allowed on the apparatus. 
On the way back to the sandpit she told 
me there were many “do's and don'ts” 


the formal: discipline d variety described by Julie Fancy, there are some, like tia 9 one in’ 


een made'to provide mor ¢ “ natural” equipment 


(Photo: Roger Mayne), ° 


‘else 10 do. 


here, and then related some of the terrible 
accidents that can befall chiJdren who run 
around without shoes on. Both my children 
were doing this, but I smiled in agreement, 
though I felt guilty about accepting her 
authority. She returned to sit with some 
other mothers, one of whom was telling a 
screaming child who wanted to play in the 
sand that he was “not going into that mess.” 
Anti-enjoyment spreads fast. I looked at 
the row of swings and was told by a 
regular visitor that children had to sit on 
them with their backs to the railway lines; 
and sure enough there were five children 
pushed by five listless mothers with their 


backs to the railway lines, while the 
attendant talked affably to the sitting 
mothers. 


As we walked away from the playground 
my three-year-old stepped over a low fence 
and ran in the rough grass. A four-year- 
old told him he was not allowed in there. 
I realised that the four-year-old had already 
been conditioned, and in an attempt to 
break the spell I stepped over the fence and 
walked uneasily in the long grass. It is sad 
to think that a four-year-old can stifle his 
instinct to run freely, and instead docilely 
follow adults. 

Later I learned how older children fared in 
the parks, One morning a couple of twelve- 
year-olds started to play on the swings. 
The park was almost empty, but within 
seconds the park attendant was down to 
say that twelve and over were not admitted. 
This is a Council rule. I met the boys later 
at the Pleasaunce reading a notice which 
said that children ‘under sixteen are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 
This park is very beautiful: it is intended 
for old people, but it also provides a lot of 
excitement for youngsters who see how long 
they can dodge the keeper, and, if they 
succeed, take a quiet smoke. 

I asked the boys if they. liked playing on 
the swings and they said \that they had gone 
to the playground because they had nothing 
Apparently it was the first 
morning of their half-term holiday, and 
already they had met authority, 

I asked if they often went to the parks, but 
they said they did not, There was the feel- 
ing that they were going to get told off. 
They discussed what their friends were 
doing, and one of them said jokingly, “I 


, Suppose if we all went to the playground 


they couldn’t turn us away. At least they 
would have to find us somewhere else to 
go.” I encouraged this incipient civil dis- 
obedience, and told them of a film I once 
saw about the New York police trying to 
stop a jazz band from playing in a park, 
and being prevented by the disobedience of 
sympathisers. The boys were carried away 
by the idea, and said they would plan when 
they went back to school how to fight for 
space where they would be free to play. 
But as far as I: know nothing came of their 
plans. 

Parks are open spaces in built-up areas, 
used by the very young and the very old. 
Everything is too ordered; there is not 
enough wilderness. Children like. rough 
places with raw materials, wood, sand and 
water, with which they can create their own 
imaginary world. If adults are employed, 
they should be play leaders for older chil- 
dren and nursery teachers for the: under- 
fives, The present grovelling submission to 
the attendant is unhealthy and does little to 
encourage either children or mothers to feel 
independent, 


Last month, nearly two hundred years after 
the Americans gave themselves the “ un- 
alienable right” to “liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” there ended the first long 
stage of one of the most ugly examples of 
interference with the child’s right to learn 
that the United States can have seen for a 
long time, 


The body responsible for this was the Texas 
legislature's text-books committee, and its 
object the censoring and purging of the 
textbooks in current use in Texas schools. 
The committee was set up about one year 
ago, not so much as an initiator of action, 
but to consider the complaints that various 
bodies (‘business interests” they were 
usually called) brought against the text- 
books that had been chosen for school 
use. 


But although anybody will be given a hear- 
ing to demand that textbooks be rewritten, 
nobody will be given a hearing to protest 


against an order that the committee passes. 


to rewrite a book. This was freely ad-. 
mitted by the director of the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency's textbook division in an inter- 
view with the Texay Observer, Because of 
this the committee has become (admittedly 
not exactly against its will) the prey of the 
John Birch Society and similar bodies, such 
as the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and J. Evetts Haley’s Texans for 
America, Between them these last two 
bodies have succeeded in bringing about 
changes in every history and geography 
book they protested against, in order to 


Michael Freeman 


‘On June 25 the Supreme Court of the 
United States struck three quick blows for 
‘civil liberty. In the space of a few hours 
they decided that the US Constitution pro- 
hibited the State of New York from pro- 


viding a “non-denominational” prayer for 


use in its public (i.e., state-run) schools; the 


State of California from making drug addic- . 


tion a’ crime; the federal government from 
‘banning the postage of a magazine con- 
taining pictures of nude men. 

Liberals rejoiced at the decisions, conserv- 
atives fumed, but secretly the extreme right 
wing must have felt very pleased with them- 
selves, For a long time now the “ ultras” 


have known that the Supreme Court is a’: 


fellow-travelling organisation, and Robert 
Welch, head of the John Birch Society, who 
has already accused Eisenhower of promot- 
ing communism, is only one of several who 
has tried to have Chief Justice Earl Warren 
impeached for treason, ; Now, as the ultras 
see it, the Supreme Court has shown itself 
to everyone in its true colours. ‘On the very 
same day they have pronounced themselves 


for junkies, for Pornographers, and against; 


God, 

But it is the school prayers decision which 
has really caused the uproar, Not since it 
held racial segregation in schools to be un- 
constitutional, and perhaps not even then, 
has such fury raged around the Supreme 


Court, The cause of it all was a short 


bring them in line with-their own standards 
of patriotism, 

Significantly, Evetts Haley's standards in- 
clude a belief that American children 
should not be exposed to favourable com- 
ments about the United Nations, social 
security, federal aid to agriculture and 
education, the Supreme Court, or the New 
Deal. The idea of this sort of biassed 
censorship is so alien to us that there seems 
little point in arguing against it. But to 
show its extent, the way some Texans want 
to' mould their children, and the frighten- 
ing power of the committee, let some ex- 
tracts from the evidence to the hearings 
speak for themselves, 

The scene of the hearings, according to the 
Texas Observer, was like a revival tent, 
with garish, multi-coloured lights bathing 
the stage in harsh greens and reds. When 
spectators came in they were offered pam- 
phlets like The Truth about UNESCO and 
Documentary Proof that UN is a Planned 


Death-Trap for US, Sometimes they were, 


treated io a half-hour film about the com- 
munists brainwashing GIs in Korea. 

The testimony of the witnesses followed 
much the same lines, “It’s more jmportant 
for our kids to know about communism 
than fascism ’”’ was a general line of attack. 
A Lutheran pastor said that the teaching 
of Darwin's theories ‘‘as a fact” almost 
caused him to lose his faith when he was 
a student, 

But this was not the worst. One book had 
failed to point out that Freud’s theories 
“have now been discarded”; and “ Pages 


“Practice in democratic procedare is gained 
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at the weekly assembly in the Will Rogers 


High School in the state of Oklahoma. Here the students gather to salute the flag, 


followed by discussions and an exchange 


of opinions on school affairs.”—Original 


caption to this photograph, supplied by the United States Information Service. 


censorship 
in the classroom 


RICHARD MABEY 


and pages’ were given to Greek and Hindu 
ways of dressing when only a few words 
would have been enough.” 

Inevitably, some books’ treatment of Marx 
was “too temperate and tepid.” Marx 
should be shown as “a violent, quarrel- 
some, contentious man,” a man whose per- 
sonal life was a failure, who drew on 
" radicalism and vilification,” and who was 
“actually psychopathic.” 

Sometimes they let the other side have a 
go, One speaker said, “It is within the 
American tradition that I be now allowed 
to express my opinion that the House Un- 
American Activities Committee is one of 
the principal institutional forces working 
against the American tradition” (gasps from 
the crowd). Then he quite casually sug- 
gested that it might be a good thing if 
children were taught more about the UN 
and the problems of sovereignty, The 
house exploded with hisses and boos. 

But soon the censors were at it again, A 
woman tumed up with a sheaf of mimeo- 
graphed extracts from several books. 
“ Most of this report is obscene and filthy,” 
she said, lowering her eyes to the cross- 
shaped table. ‘1 would like to have my 
pastor help me with this report. I don't 
feel like . . .” Here her voice faded 
away. 

There was’ more to turn the Texans 
stomachs, though; the work of Steinbeck 
and Hemingway, which was “so filthy and 
vulgar that you'd blush like a neon sign in 
the dark.” 

But it was General 


, 


Walker's hearing; 


General Walker, who received a standing 
ovation when he said: ‘“ Shyster lawyers, 
psychiatrists, psychologists and _ social 
workers are making it difficult to maintain 
discipline in the field. The cult of Ameri- 
can sophisticates is liquidating millions 
through a military conspiracy with com- 
munism, Our army will not survive an 
anti-Christian, anti-moral education system.” 
Slowly the committee’s conception of the 
ideal American child starts to emerge. 
Aggressive, philistine, fanatically patriotic, 
but socially insular. An evangelical bible 
in one hand, and a copy of the Wall Street 
Journal in the other. You're not meant to 
see his jackboots, but you can hear them 
marching in the distance, 

Of course the whole thing is rather absurd, 
and there needs to be no discussion of 
why the laughable nonsense which the 
committee’s witnesses talk is wrong. The 
importance of this issue is that it should 
have actually happened; that the conserva- 
tive business interests should not only havo 
acquired such power, but that they should 
be prepared to use it against children. It 
is to the Texans’ credit that the committee 
has been put down for a while. But it will 
be revived again, and if responsible parents 
want to stop their children becoming pawns 
in the fight between ultra-patriots and 
liberals they must protest much harder next 
time, 

Richard Mabey is studying PPE at Oxford, 
and has been Chairman of the CND there. 
He is at present working as a Telief on 
the Peace News stall. 


negroes are in, God is out 


prayer drawn up by the New York Board of 
Regents (the education authority for New 
York, State) which they recommended 
should be recited by teachers and children 
at the beginning of eyery schoo] day. 
The prayer ran; : 
Almighty » God,» we acknowledge our 
dependence ‘upon Thee, and we beg Thy 
’ blessings upon us, our parenth our 
teachers and our country. +" 
The Regents specified that no child should 
be compelled to recite the prayer and ‘that 
children could leave the classroom while the 
prayer was being said if their parents 
wanted them to, ; 
Nevertheless, five parents from New Hyde 
Park, Long Island, took the prayer to 
court, claiming .that .it violated the first 
amendment to the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 
The state. governments are equally, with 
to this prohibition, { 
The complaining ‘parents said that, in fram- 
ing and recommending the prayer. for. use 
in its schools, the State of New :York was 
throwing its weight behind a form of reli- 


gious ‘practice and, this amounted: ito: an. 
“decision have? Js it more bizarre than sig; 


“establishment of religion.” 


The Supreme Court said the areata were=’ 
right and New York was wrong to bring the _ 


- Hoover, represented 


prayer into the classroom. “It is no part 
of the business of government,” they held,’ 
“to compose official prayers for any group., 


.of American people to recite as part ‘of a. 


religious programme carried on by govern- 
ment.” They felt that putting ‘the power, 
prestige’ and financial support- of govern- 
ment” behind a particular prayer violated 


the rights: of minority sligions groups and, 


non-believers, 
Then'came the storm. The forces lined up, 
For the court were most liberals; Jews and 
Unitarians, Against it were the political 
right wing, most Protestants, the Catholic 
Church and the South. Several ' state 
officials announced that they would defy the 


_ ruling. 


said ex-President Herbert 
“a disintegration of a 
sacred American heritage.” Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre of Los Angeles thought it “ puts 
shame on our faces as we are forced to 
emulate. Mr. Khrushchev.” Robert. S.. 
Hoshino, president of the Levittown, Long 


The ‘decision, 


Island, School Board, called the decision ’ 


“a victory for communism.” ‘They put 
the negroes in the schools,” said one exas- 
perated Southern Congressman, “and now 
they've driven God out.” 

What importance does the school prayer 


nificant?, “For Americans it raises a 
number. of fundamental issues ; the power. 


of the Supreme Court to throw out laws 
made by the people's representatives; the 
Protection of minority interests; the place 
of religion. and non-religion in American 
“socigty. 

But for us it has significance too, Any- 
thing which reveals the condition of Ameri- 
can or Russian society concerns us, for our + 
survival may depend op their both keeping 
' steady’ nerves. * And” nothing, with the 
possible exceptions of homosexuality and 
communism,’ touches the raw nerve of 
Americans so sharply as an attack, or an 
apparent attack, on organised religion, In- 
deed, to some Americans the issues, to- 
gether with the race question, ‘are linked. 
There are those who‘ would feel] better if 
they could line up all atheists, communists, 
homosexuals and “ nigger-lovers” against a 
wall and mow them down. The same 
people want to end the tensions of the cold 
war by dropping all their bombs on the 
Russians now and “ getting it over with.”: 
These people are a minority, but not such 
a‘small one,’ The Supreme Court, with its 
school Prayers decision, has stirred up tho 


» paranoidg, »The actual decision is a wel- 


come one, for it removes a psychological 
burden from children (especially Jewish 
children) which is more troublesome than 
people often realise. But there is cause to 
be frightened by what it revealed about 


some adults, 


Members of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament are always (rightly) criticising 


Mr. Gaitskell and the Parliamentary Labour™ 


Party for ignoring the resolutions passed at 
the annual conference of the Labour Party. 
But in my experience, the National Execu- 
tive and National Council of CND can 
behave every bit as badly when they are 
faced by Annual Conference with a reso- 
lution with which they do not agree. 

Last year | drafted, the Crewe CND group 
approved, and my wife moved at the March 
conference the following motion: 

“That the Campaign, while having as 
its immediate objective the renunciation 
of nuclear strategy by Great Britain, calls 
on every country which possesses nuclear 
weapons, including the United States and 
the Soviet Union, to renounce them uni- 
laterally and pledges its support for any 
Organisations or individuals working in 
good faith to persuade their governments 
to renounce nuclear strategy.” 

Much to our surprise, for we had antici- 
pated opposition, the motion was accepted 
by the National Executive and was passed 
by a substantial majority. And when a 
draft policy statement was referred back for 
revision by conference in the light of the 
new policy decisions taken, we naturally 
thought that everything would be plain 
sailing 

Our first intimation that something was 
wrong came when we found that the Sanity 
for the following month, which reported 
on the conference and gave the text of the 
resolutions Passed at it, omitted any men- 
tion of ours. I wrote to the editor of 
Sanity and to Peggy Duff pointing this out, 
but received no reply. However, we con- 
sidered that this omission might have been 
a genuine oversight when we found that the 
text of our resolution was included in the 
Teport of the conference sent round to 
group secretaries. 

The Conference had been held in March. 
In June my wife, who is a member of the 
executive committee of the North-West 
Region CND, heard from Donald Penning- 
ton, who is the delegate from the North- 
West Region to the National Executive, that 
a new policy leaflet was being propared by 
the Campaign which did not appear to in- 
clude any reference to the Crewe reso- 
lution. 

My wife accordingly wrote on June 6 to 
Peggy Duff asking her whether our resolu- 
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tion would be included in the new state- 
ment, On June 8 Peggy Duff wrote back 
claiming that the conference had decided 
that the draft policy statement which had 
been presented to it had, only to be 
amended in connection with the section on 
NATO and positive neutralism, our resaju- 
tion coming under a different head. The 
Crewe resolution had, she said, been con- 
sidered by the National Council, “ but it 
was agreed, partly for lack of space, that it 
would be better to incorporate this, in 
pamphlets being written.” This was first 
cousin to a lie, as we learned several 
months later from Pat Arrowsmith, who 
told us that, though she had fought hard 
at this council meeting to have our resolu- 
tion put in the new policy statement, she 
was outvoted by the majority who “con. 
sidered it an intrinsically injudious resolu- 
tion.” 

On June 12 my wife wrote back to Peggy 
Duff, pointed out that the National Council 
had exceeded its powers, asked to know 
what other reasons there had been beside 
those of space for excluding all mention of 
the Crewe resolution from the new state- 
ment, and objected that to relegate mention 
of the resolution to a pamphlet (it has 
never been produced anyway) which would 
have only a limited circulation would not 
be good enough, She also made the rele- 
vant comparison with the behaviour of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party and urged that 
the matter should be reopened at the 
National Executive meeting that month. 
On June 14 Peggy Duff wrote stating that 
our letter would be placed before the 
Executive on July 2, but in the event it 
was postponed to the National Council 
meeting a fortnight later. On July 18 we 
heard again from Peggy Duff-to the effect 
that the National Council had reaffirmed 
its previous decision to exclude our resolu- 
tion from the policy statement ‘ because 
they did not feel it was possible to explain 
it adequately in a brief leaflet.” 

Realising that we were getting nowhere and 
that the new policy statement was in print, 
I tried to persuade the Crewe group to let 
me make the matter public in Peace News. 
Thoy refused to allow me to do this except 
as a very last resort for fear of bringing 
adverse publicity on the Campaign, Instead 
it was decided to insist that the matter be 
brought up yet again at the next National 
Council meeting, and, though it would cost 
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us, several pounds to do so, to have the 
whole of the correspondence between Peggy 
Duff and my wife circulated to each mem- 
ber of the Council, On December 9 my 
wife received a letter from Canon Collins 
stating that the council had at last agreed 
that a “reference to your resolution should 
be included in the (policy) leaflet when re- 
printed.” Pat Arrowsmith, as we learned 
later, had fought hard for us. (I am sure 
that we should not have got so far as we 
did if it hadn’t been for her); Donald Pen- 
nington had helped too. 

So thinking that the battle was won, we sat 
back and waited for the second edition of 
the policy leaflet to come out, and we 
became, as it turned out, too complacent 
and unsuspicious, even when Pat Arrow- 
smith told me just before the 1962 CND 
conference that she had, as a member of 
the National Executive, received a new 
draft policy leaflet which included a very 
briefly worded version of the Crewe reso- 
lution, the text of which Peggy Duff 
claimed had been agreed between my wife 
and Donald Pennington, (This was a com- 
plete misunderstanding: my wife had 
agreed to a minimal statement of the Crewe 
resolution for a N.W. Region policy leaflet 
where the whole text was to be as brief as 
possible.) I was still not alarmed, as I did 
not see any resolution on the conference 
agenda which overturned our own, while it 
was not even clear that the basic policy 
statement, which did make some reference 
to the Crewe resolution after all, would 
even be presented to conference. 

But when I decided not to go down to con- 
ference I had forebodings that something 
serious would happen, and of course it did, 
though ‘exactly what was not made clear to 
me until I read April Carter’s report in 
Peace News. The National Executive, 
aided by a wholly unwarrantable gloss 
which the proposer of an innocuous look- 
ing resolution from Croydon had put on 
his resolution, produced an alternative 
“ multilateralist’ version of that part of 
the draft policy statement which incorpor- 
ated a minimal version of the Crewe resolu- 
tion, so that the conference would have to 
choose between them. As a result, appar- 
ently, of an astonishing piece of reasoning 
from Canon Collins (that the belief in uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament by the United 
States and Russia laid the CND open to 
accusations of fellow travelling and shelter- 
ing under the American umbrella), the 
Crewe resolution was quietly dropped, 

But we should have known after all. For 
when, just before the conference, an article 
appeared in The Observer pointing out that 
the CND did not believe in unilateral 
nuclear disarmament by the United States, 
Canon Collins in his reply did not mention 
our resolution at all. Fortunately Pat got 
a letter printed in The Observer which in- 
corporated our resolution. 

But the really disquieting feature of the 
whole business is not the similarity of the 


, executive bodies of the Campaign to those 


of the Labour Party in their use of evasion 
and manceuvre to quash a resolution with 
which they happen to disagree; it is the 
revelation that those who lead the Cam- 
paign, and now apparently a majority of 
campaigners, will not be seen publicly to 
call for unilateral nuclear disarmament by 
Russia or the United States. The plain 
inference is that they believe that Russia 
and the US should retain nuclear weapons 
until they agree to give them up jointly. 

But it is impossible to argue with any 
cogency that Britain should renounce 
nuclear strategy unless you also argue that 
all’ other countries should do the same 
(whether they will or not is quite a different 
matter and does not affect the fact that the 
Campaign should go on record as believing 
that they ought to). To try to argue, as the 


Campaign does, that Britain should re- 
nounce her weapons unilaterally while the 
United States and Russia must not do so 
until an agreement is signed, is to be in- 
volved in a contradiction, For what they 
are then saying is that nuclear weapons do 
have an important military and political 
function: they do deter; they do maintain 
a balance of power; and there is no abso- 
lute moral objection to threatening their 
use. 

The policy of the Campaign then becomes 
nothing more than one of many possible 
expedients to end the arms race, with no 
more claim to moral status than any other 
- and yet CND has always represented itself 
as having a special humane and moral 
appeal. Judged as an expedient by those 
who prefer other expedients, CND policy 
does not look very convincing, and oppo- 
nents of it can object quite rightly that, if 
the CND believes that peace is kept by a 
balance of power, it is folly to injure the 
military strategy of the US which is main- 
taining that balance: it will actually make 
disarmament more diflicult by making the 
US more frightened and the Russians more 
self-confident, and may actually make war 
mote likely. 

Once the CND concedes the major military 
and political assumptions of its opponents 
(as it has) it stands very little chance of 
convincing them, because on their own 
terms (which the CND has accepted) their 
arguments make better sense than those of 
the CND. And if we do not accept their 
terms, what possible objection is there to 
the Campaign having a policy of universal 
unilateral disarmament ? 

Of course there are those in CND who 
argue that the adoption of such a policy 
might weaken the Campaign and lose sup- 


port. But if our support is purchased by - 


ambiguity, evasion and speciousness then 
we cannot succeed. We can only do so if 
our arguments are Consistent with one 
another and.it is perfectly plain where we 
stand. After all, such an argument is only 
a variant of a favourite (and perfectly cor- 


“rect) one of Mr. Gaitskell, that for the 


Labour Party to adopt unilateralism would 
be to court clectoral suicide. 

There are those, too, who argue that it is 
useless for us to call on the United States 
and Russia to renounce nuclear strategy 
because in fact they would never do so. 
This is the favourite argument of those 
who oppose the Crewe resolution, though 
it does not explain why they should oppose 
it so virulently: it couldn't do any harm 
even if they considered it to be imprac- 
ticable. But that does not mean that 
the Campaign should not make its position 
clear by calling for it. I don't for a 
moment believe that this country will uni- 
laterally renounee reliance on nuclear 
strategy, though it is right that we should 
call upon it to do so. All that the CND 
and the Committee of 100 can do is to act 
as a brake on existing government policies: 
they are not powerful enough to change 
them completely and, so far as I can see, 
never will be, But the clearer and more 
coherent they are in their objectives, the 
more effective they are as a pressure group. 
And so the CND, in forfeiting logic and 
morality, in trying to have its cake and cat 
it, has very nearly forfeited my support 
also. At first, when I heard of its change 
of policy, I was determined to resign from 
the Campaign and wrote to Peace News to 
that effect, I don’t think now that I shall 
do this: but I don't feel I can work for the 
Campaign with my old enthusiasm. 


Malcolm Pittock has for four years been 
secretary of Crewe CND, but wishes to 
make it clear that hig article expresses his 
personal views and wag not written on 
behalf of the Crewe CND group. 


From Ed Ginsberg 


Walter Chaffee, Bob Robbins and Barton 
Stone are now in prison after a second 
unsuccessful attempt to sail the trimaran 
Everyman I into the nuclear test area. They 
left Sausalito, near San Francisco, on Inde- 
pendence Day (July 4), but sea-sickness and 
lack of navigational experience forced them 
to return the following day. A coast guard 
cutter following Everyman I had got lost in 
the fog. 

The crew intended to pick up additional 
navigalional charts and leave again for the 
test arca, but they were arrested for con- 
tempt of court, and the boat impounded. 
Samuel Tyson, co-chairman of the working 
committee, and Roger Moss, administrative 
secretary, were also included in the con- 
tempt citation, 

The charges against the whole Committee 
for Non-Violent Action were apparently 
dropped on the first morning of the trial 
when seven CNVA members came forward 
to yepresent themselves as part of the 
organisation. But Judge W, T. Sweigart 
asked them to sit down and said that he 
would only recognise an officer or a lawyer 
as a representative. The committee mem- 
bers made many more attempts to appear 
as co-defendants but the judge continued to 
refuse them recognition. 

After the legal formalities had been dis- 
pensed with, in which all of the defendants 
waived the right to counsel, the prosecution 
presented its case. This largely consisted in 
authenticating a taped interview between the 
crew men and the assistant US Attorney, 
made on their re-entry into San Francisco 
Bay. During the prosecution the five were 
accused of “anarchy” by the US Attorney, 
and of having ‘“scandalised a large seg- 
ment of the public” by the judge. 

At the July 11! hearings the Attorney 
summed up the case for the State, and the 
Judge called on the defendants for final 
statements. Roger Moss, 23, and assistant 
office manager for the committee, came for- 


Admiralty in 
Polaris muddle 


Last Monday's Daily Herald carried a news 
item saying that the Admiralty is planning 
a new force of British nuclear submarines 
armed with American Polaris missiles, 
Peace News rang up the Admiralty, which 
described the report as “ pure speculation ” 
with no foundation in fact whatsoever. The 
Admiralty has never announced or ex- 
pressed any intention of building Polaris 
submarines. Colonel Lohan, Deputy 
Director of Public Relations at the Ministry 
of Defence, said that the Herald report was 
completely unfounded. He said that 
Britain’s defence planners were not at the 
moment making any definite plans for the 
future because the V-bomber force will take 
us into the carly 1970s. 

By then it is quite possible, he said, that 
new methods of underwater detection will 
have made the Polaris system very vulner- 
able; in any case, America’s possession of 
41 Polaris submarines by 1970 would give 
the West, he said, a “ substantial overkill,” 
so that the main thing was to concentrate 
on “ variety.” 

Colonel Lohan added that by 1965 or 66 
Britain's defence planners will be thinking 
of weapons in another way politically, and 
that the Common Market and the relation- 
ship with America may change things “ very 
considerably.” 

Colonel Lohan concluded: “ Please God by 
1970 the balance of terror will have been 
given up and we will have some sense and 
disarmament.” | 


From Vancouver 
to Berlin 


A march from Vancouver, British Columbia, 
to Berlin, is planned to start on October J, 
1962, The main purpose of the march is 
to gain support for the establishment of an 
international peace centre in Berlin, and to 
campaign for military disengagement in 
Central Europe. 

The project is being supported morally and 
financially by Dr, Martin Niemdller and 
Dr. Rolf Hinder in Germany, and through 
the efforts of the CNVA and other US 
peace groups more than a dozen young 
People in America have indicated that they 
are willing to join in the march, ! 
Those interested in the project should: con- 
tact Hans Sinn, 15248 Victoria Avenue, 
White Rock, British Columbia, Canada. . 


Everyman | sails again 


ward to give the first statement. He 
claimed that non-violent action was a recog- 
nised and valid form of protest in a demo- 
cracy. He cited the disobedience to the 
fugitive slave laws and the open defiance of 
prohibition. As long as the participants are 
honest and act with candour, he said, they 
would be keeping within the tradition of 
American history and democracy. 

Sam Tyson, co-chairman of the committee 
and the father of five, was the second 
defendant to make a final statement. Sam 
said that he was sorry to see the courts 
become a party to the cold war struggle. 
“No citizen has an automatic obligation to 
comply with a law or regulation when that 
law is in effect anti-societal,” he said. He 
claimed that in this case the use of the in- 
junctive process was a tool to prevent dis- 
sent and to allow “our government to 
evade its moral responsibility.” 

Walter Chaffee, 39-year-old art instructor, 
was next to speak. He spoke briefly, and 
said that the real question before him was 
“whether a call from a man’s conscience 
is in conflict with the aims of the state, 
especially when it touches on the dignity 
and worth of all individuals.” 
Twenty-four-year-old Barton Stone, a full 
distance walker on the San _ Francisco- 
Moscow peace march, told the court that 
“the AEC has taken over more than 
1,400,000 square miles of everybody’s ocean 
and is exploding nuclear weapons which are 
contaminating everybody’s atmosphere and 
endangering everybody’s health. This is 
bald-faced tyranny.” He said that although 
he felt no contempt for the-court, he did 
feel a little disappointed with it in that since 
the court was born from opposition to 
tyranny he thought that the court “ would 
be happy . »» and join us in resisting that 
tyranny.” 

The last defendant to address the court was 
the only one not married, 36-year-old navi- 
gator Bob Robbins, He said that in defying 
stgtute laws he was following more natural 
laws relating to the general welfare of 
humanity. ‘“ Laws are still made for men 
- not men for laws,” he said. 

In sentencing the defendants to six months 
in jail, the judge said that his remarks con- 
cerning the first Everyman case still held, 
and he had the clerk enter them in the 
record. The sentences will be served at 
Alameda County prison farm in Santa Rita, 
California. 


Labour MPs 
refuse to 
debate bases 


An attempt to secure a debate in the House 
of Commons on Polaris bases and German 
troops was defeated by the Parliamentary 
Labour Party on July 12. Labour MPs 
voles against this proposal by 88 votes! to 
16. 

Since Parliamentary Labour Party meetings 
are closed Peace News is unable to confirm 
or deny the rumours that Mr, Gaitskell 
described the Labour Party Conference 
majorities as “ peanuts.” Nor can we com- 
ment on the rumour that Desmond Donnelly, 
MP, denounced those wanting a debate on 
Polaris and Panzers as members of the 
“ anti-democratic Jeft." 


Miners support 


banned candidate 


Mr. Illtyd Harrington, the unilateralist 
chosen by the Kent mineworkers as pros- 
pective parliamentary candidate for Dover, 
received unanimous support from the mine-- 
workers at a meeting on July.12, The 
National Executive of the Labour Party 
some time ago refused to endorse his can- 
didature, but Mr. Lester Magness, president 
of the Kent mineworkers, said on July 12 
that Mr. Harrington's re-nomination by 
Dover Labour Party would bring such pres- 
sure on Labour's NEC that refusal would 
now be impossible. 


Call to journalists 

A’ group of Quaker journalists, meeting in 
London last Saturday, appealed to jour- 
nalists all over the world ta refuse to lend 
their talents to cold war propaganda. They 
declared that in some parts of the world 
newspapers and newsmen were regarded as 
servants of the state. 


‘Peace Hostage’ man in Italy 


«PEACE HOSTAGES 
~ BOX.2737 
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A Venetian municipal guard turns 38-year-old Stephen James away from a pillar in 
St. Mark’s Square after he had stuck up a poster advertising his Peace Hostages Scheme. 
Mr. James, father of four, wants massive exchanges of people between Russia and the 


West to make nuclear war impossible. 


The former advertising executive flew back to 


New York from London last week, revealing that he had already 500 people in the US 
ready to go to Russia. In London he visited Mrs. Galtskell, wife of the Labour Party 


leader, who was impressed with his scheme. 


After the space bomb 


On July 9 the US succeeded in its third 
attempt at exploding a nuclear weapon 200 
miles above the earth. The purpose of the 
experiment was largely to see how effect- 
ively radio and radar could be rendered 
useless. Knowledge of these techniques 
would be of overwhelming advantage to an 
aggressor in a nuclear war. 

The perfection of these techniques also 
creates new-problems which add immeasur- 
ably to the uncertainty of nuclear defence. 
In making it possible to make radio use- 
less the techniques also make nonsense of 
Kennedy’s request to Congress of July 5 for 
over £8,000,U00 for a safety device to pre- 
vent the unauthorised use of nuclear 
weapons, since this device depends abso- 
lutely on radio control. 

Similarly, the new step in the arms race 
which the high altitude bomb represents 
creates the hazard that a sudden failure of 
radio or radar could be interpreted as the 
start of a nuclear war - with fatal conse- 
quences. Even last September SAC forces 
were mobilised because of a failure in com- 
munications at Omaha, Nebraska. 

The danger is obviously greater now that 
the system of breaking communications is 
being scientifically perfected, Even Presi- 
dent Kennedy bas apparently realised this, 
for on July 14, in his appeal to the Soviet 
Union, Kennedy spoke of “ the possibilities 
of outbreak of war by accident, miscalcu- 
lations, or failure of communications.” 
Below we print some of the world’s re- 
actions to the awe-inspiring spectacle above 
Johnston Island. 


The Guardian 


“One could be happier if some reasonable 
hope of ending the arms race were in 


sight.” - The Guardian editorial, July 10. 


Daily Mail 
“Now that the arms race has become so 
unbridled that it invades space itself one 
cannot forbear asking once again: Where 
will it end?” - Daily Mail editorial, Tues- 
day, July 10, 


Daily Telegraph 

“It is impossible to applaud any of these 
appalling demonstrations (of nuclear power) 
except in the hope that it may be the last, 
or at least may bring the end into sight.” 
F coe Telegraph editorial, Tuesday, July 


Sir Robert Watson-Watt 


“Yt is, as I see it, of the essence of this 
(scientific) integrity that each step forward 
should be restrained by a determination not 
to release forces or processes beyond the 
control of the investigator, The physics of 


the ionosphere was studied by methods 
which did not transgress this salutary re- 
straint. It would be a breach of our im- 
plicit hippocratic oath in physical science 
to launch a heavy-handed attack on the 
Van Allen belt by methods whose conse- 
quences are beyond reasonable forecast and 
might be irreversible.” - Sir Robert Watson- 
Watt, June 16. 


U Thant 


“T will compare the explosion of high 
altitude tests to a child playing with a 
razor. Several scientists have confessed 
that they do not know the full implications 
of the experiment.” . U Thant, July It. « 


|. F. Stone 


“ Suppose the Russians announced that they 
had an overwhe)ming edge on us in nuclear 
firepower, and intended to keep it that way. 
Suppose they followed this up with a 
speech saying they had enough power if 
necessary to destroy our armed forces and 
still keep enough in reserve to wipe out our 
cities, too, if we dared. hit back at theirs. 
Suppose, over protests from scientists on 
their side as well as ours, they then went 
ahead with high altitude tests affecting tho 
Van Allen belt. Suppose those high altitude 
tests were designed to find a way to disrupt 
the radar and radio communications which 
might otherwise give the victim of a sure 
rise attack a few minutes advance wam- 
ing. Suppose the tests also seemed to be 
looking for a way to black out the other 
side's defences before q nuclear strike. . . 
We wonder whether, if the roles were re- 
versed, Americans; would take all this 
calmly as scientific experimentation, nothing 


more.” - J, F, Stone's Weekly, July 16, 


Daily Express 


“The Americans explode their rainbow 
bomb in space. Soon there will be another 
explosion - from the Ban-the-Bomb brigade. 
“Their protests should be ignored, 

“The Americans believe that the present 
tests are necessary to perfect: their defences. 
“Britain fully shares the secrets revealed by 
the latest experiments. ‘ 
“The strength of the Western deterrent is 
reinforced, So is the prospect of peace. 
“This is cause for satisfaction, not for 
complaint.” = Daily Express editorial, July 
10. 


People of Samoa 


A number of Samoan natives, unaware: of 
the source of the celestia) display, fled into 
their homes or entered village churches to 
pra “Crazy white man,” one Samoan 
said in his native tongue—-New York Times 
report, July Ll. 
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To heal the sick—on 


Since 12.01 p.m. on Sunday, July 1, the 900 
practising doctors of the Canadian province 
of Saskatchewan (population 925,000) have 
been out on a strike called by the Saskat- 
chewan College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The doctors are striking against the intro- 
duction of a medical care plan by the 
socialist CCF-NDP government of their 
province by which future medical bills will 
be paid by a government commission out 
of public funds rather than by the indivi- 
dual patient. 


The protest of the doctors is especially 
directed against section 49 (1) (G) of the 
plan, which gives the commission power to 
prescribe “the terms and conditions on 
which physicians and other persons may, 
provide insured. services to the bene- 
ficiaries.”” A 
2i0 


The ‘powcinment conteads thay this section. 


WAS (But in Derely to allow H ta sogwlate.» 9,49 


the patient, and the patient would pay the 
doctor. 


The doctors were not satisfied, and are now 
holding out for an Australian-type payment 
plan under which they would charge the 
patient whatever fee they deem appropriate, 
the patient will pay them directly, then take 
his receipted bill to the commission and 
receive a rebate of a set portian of the bill. 
Thus, the doctors feel, their former relation- 
ship with their patients will be maintained. 
Or in their own words they can continue to 
“‘ charge the patient whatever fee they deem 
appropriate.” That is, the Saskatchewan 
doctors do not look upon the medical care 
plan as a step forward taking the financial 
burden of illness off the individual, but as 
a move to inhibit their freedom to charge 
the patient whatever they. deem appropuiate, 
Raver n Re has challenged" their right 

this, Such 4 challenge is ameliee 


nyaiisra waforegeen when the... bill.-was. ii the, Medicare'Plan and everybody, kn 
drafts, cand bay mow, ‘pronnisbd:d tol deldteunits.0o8 thin kag viele mabye she7 whole 
this'tlauso!et the! nixtoscesidn 66 Uogisladtbsthdeseu ciétuaghe aluch!op Musikgtiog ytlair 


The doctors are not accepting this promise. 
The other section violently opposed by the 
doctors is one making the megicare com- 
mission the legal agent for all patients. 
Premier Woodrow Lloyd has promises to 
throw this gat tag. 

in essence, ‘the dogtars want no rack with 
the commission at all. The government, 
aware of this, agreed in the last minutes 
byfosp the sisike fa a scheme unger which 
the patient would take his doctor’s bill to 


the camnnission, a commission would pay 
t ee out 


for. everybady: 
sulfers, . 
At this moment both the government and 
the doctors are hopelessly entangled in a 
deadlock. The doctors have gone foo far 
to yetrsat without Igsing more face than 
they gaye lost’ already and tRe’ government 
has given in too far to give another inch 
without having its whole plan collapse. _. 

Jn the meantime the medical services of 
@askatchewan| are miaintaiaed by 206 
econ a drop of 36 since the beginning of 
eygt. Sh Nie! Pie, 


Consequently :everybody 4§ 


Letter nor George Clark . Miele: oid Bis AY Garin 
The Campaign Caravan on the road 


surprise one of the guards accepted tbe 
letters. His companion immediately sneered 


The first weak of the tour went off without 
fuss and bother and camping out is proving 
to be fun. 

So far we pave been received by. the Chair. 
man of we cil for Dorking and 
Godalming, who listated to the object of 
our visit. But nine other mayors have re- 
fused to see us or have found that seers 
of business prevents them. % each 

leuer hay “left. Three ‘eplles Mave 
been received in which the mayor states 
that be and his Council are not responsible 4 
oat that quolkar disarmament js mot a 
soar for the local authority.’ The Lord 
Mayor of Rortsmouth was ap insistent that 
we have fixed tig fetter! on\to the: front 
door ‘of tha Town’ Hall und mado ithe oon 
tent of his replies, public, * edit 
Three sessions of canvassing haye been car. 
tied out With a combined team’ af loca} 
supporters and members from the CaTAVaN, 
mad a detailed rpcerd of each call is, heing 
kept. Analysis of the ceturns from Reigate, 
Lewes and Portsmouth show. that 22 to-25 
per cent of those canvassed are in favour 
of the Campaign, -Anosher 12 to 14 per 
cent are doubtful but might be persuaded, 


rear 
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The famoug {or infamous) are not excused, 
and our Sussex programme included Mr. 
Macmillan ‘and Viscount Hailsham, ‘ The 
Jodgekeeper at Mr. Macmillan's house 
vbugbt!’a ‘copy of Sanity, A supporter’s 
card” was Jeft, but it might be some time 
before “itis completed and returned to 
headquarters. 
Literature sales’ are good’ including Peace 
ews, One interesting ‘fact ta emorge is mb 
thitie for good pamphlets sefting out the 
shout Muclear ‘tests and nuclear 
Soules ‘There is a considerable lack of 
shows, waich iwe hope that tho Campaign 
wilh, try. to fillscon, 
One of the most fruitful aspects of cour 
ae iW tho informal sessions we ere 
ving with local’ groups: of the Campaign. 
Here 1 it is possible to iron out ‘difficulties, 
make clear the distinctions between the 
Committee of 100 and the Campaign with- 
Out: boatity to either body, and discuss the 
organisational difficulties peauliagy to the 
lodal groupircih. roocapa, 
As‘a result of leafleting anil loudspeaking 
outside the Allen West factory in Brighton 


there ig now , a possibility of aaa a 
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intended that the companies. should. com- 
peta with each other., But due to the 
Practices of networking” (one company's 
Programme is shown by all the others) this 
hasn't happened, | IYA' was designed’ te 
remedy these faults and particularly to 
watch the conflict between advestising and 
proadesstinds But it has never played this 
role, 
This ip because, in many ways, its pasitian 
is an impossible one., Its role must-be 
negetive. | it does not produce, / Programmes 
and it can only | ortictse thom a) they | 
vA Fryty et 


ast sre liehscaaant a ie sitet ele 


have been produced.’ So either it has to 
zonsistently act'/a3"\a .brake. on) 'the:'cam- 
panies or it has to uccommodate them. It 
jhas ehosen to accommodate them. | | 

‘Fhe- Committee's: 'praposals ‘for 'the future 
structure of ITV spring logically from’ this 
analysis, Since the programmes are already 
unoiotally planned nationally bythe net- 
working’ system, ‘let ITA ‘take» over the 
national planning and, do it officially. Since 
sdvortring and: bygagcasting  canfict, let 
WA do .reapanaible for advertising’ and: the 
atimpanics forthe. wrogrammes. ep cooly. 
lo*esteyaiq odT roles 


leaving 


s a 
conditions 
the strike. ‘Chere is a possibility that the 
Saskatchewan College of Dental Surgeons 
may also join the strike as its president, Dr. 
W. L: Clarke, has pointed out, ~ Radio- 
logists ‘dnd pathologists, belonging fo a 
SFA yassacdation,.haye’. threatened to 
provi “only emergency service should theiy 
Present contracts be terminated under the 
-pew plan. ly 


The government now is subsidising ‘ambu- 
lance fees up to twenty dollars for patients 
who have to travel long ‘distances because 
no. madical gervice is available in, their 
locality. jFor example, in: Indian Head 
(population 1,721), where both doctors have 
left and are not expected’ to return!'‘the 
town’s modern little hospital is still func- 
tioning but can only provide first aid and 
nursing service,’ 


There are rumours that one or even three 
children have died by now because of in- 
adequate medical service due to the strike. 
But so far only the case of a girl suffering 
from meningitis rescued from near’ death 
as been affirmed, in spjte of conflicting 
reports jp the, national and international 
press, some of: whioh.. talk, about a..dead 
boys. os, Le « ihe! 
While the Saskatchewan doctors are leayin 
the province, either to other Canadian pro- 
vinces or to the US states, North Dakata, 
Ovegop, Washington and Montana,, as re- 
ports yeggived from there indicate, help is 
coming from Britain. At the time of writing 
seventeen British doctors have either arrived 
or are on their way to the distressed pro- 


‘ 


trade union advisory committee and of an 
industrial exhibition, which Hampstead 
CND are preparing, getting shown there in 
the early autumn. 
The most significant thing to happen in the 
first week was the incident at Ford Prison’ 
where Pat Pottle and Terry Chandler are 
serving scntences for organising the 
December 9 Wethersfield demonstration, 
Qur route took'us along a small country 
road which passed the prison, 
stopped the coach outside the gates, which 
were seqviced by a sentry box with three 
fn i gn’ duty.” They were not armed; at 
t if they were, the guns were hidden 
from sight. A deputation of about twenty 
aupporters approached the gate. The surly 
voice of a guard told us not to go further, 
but we went right to the first gate which 
was promptly closed in our faces and 
bolted and locked. Our request to see the 
Governor was turned down flat with the 
words: “I'm not going to get him; we 
don’t wanf your sort around here; get off 
oy, we will call the police.” 
We withdrew’ for ‘consultation and ‘it was 
decided to make another attempt. To my 


vig the) 3.2. fe 
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sites ta this would be to strengthen 
the ITA’s power within the present: struc- 
‘ture. But again this would be to encourage 
it to have a negative, braking effect. 
The Pilkington report has its defects. But 
it is a very consistent statement of a philo- 
sophy of broadcasting. It is put with such 
force that it makes P98, define one’s own 
position. | ~ 
In his second article’ on the Pilkington 
Report Alan Lovell will, deal. with: his 
‘objections ‘to [t;/and with; fe way Iti has 
bee irecelved: ar ee Sa Yt mritees 
° Dev Vee 


and we' 


wince. The government hopes to recruit 
between 50 and 100 professional men, and 
‘offers for the temporary posts range from 
$1,200 monthly for interns and assistants to 
just under $2,000 a month for doctors with 
moyse than ten years’ experience. Applica- 
tions are received and are coming in at 4 
satisfactory rate at Saskatchewan House in 
London, 

fn Canada the medical associations in the 
other provinces are either openly or silently 
‘supporting the doctors’ strike. The British 
Columbia College of Surgeons and Phy- 
Sicians has since July 1 registered five 
sloctong who left the prairie province. It 
did so against ihe objection of the British 
Columbia » Federation of Labour, who 
claimed the doctors were deserters, who 
would show the same disregard for the 
health and welfare of the citizens of BC if 
state medical care were introduced. 

Thy battle ranges far and wide and signifi- 
cantly enough is fought more on legal than 
on ethical grounds. The necessity of the 
obedience to law and government is stressed 
rather (han that to one’s own conscience. 
Be that as it may, it is now hinted that H. 
Carl Goldenberg, Montreal lawyer with @ 
successful record in the settlement of labour 
disputes, will be called in as a mediatoy. 
This appears to be more likely than another 
proposal to let the heads of some Canadian 
churches do the mediating, 

At any rate, it is obvious that some madia- 
tion is needed to find out under what con- 


‘ditions the Canadian doctors are willing to 


heal the sick - if at all. 


and said: “ We are not taking those.” The 
guard then asked me to take them back. I 
refused saying that now he had accepted 
them he should see they were handed in 
in the normal way. Goaded by his friend, 
be made some remark which I dig aot 
catch and promptly tore the Iattera inte 
pieces, laughing. The scene was slightly 
bizarre and nauseating. Maybe I'am a 
romantic, but it was not difficult to hear 
the undertones of the jackboot. Here ware 
men who had ccased to carp sbout Rgople, 
their feelings or values. ‘hey were in 
charge, their word was law, and if sompe- 
aie offended them they would eradicate 
wisi 
With difflculty 1 contained my feelings, got 
our people together, and made a hasty 
departure in case of an ugly scene.” What 
can be done.in the face of such behaviour 7 
ie difficulty is that we are told that the 
ome Office is humanising our prisons po 
that men who are sent there can keep their 
self-respect and dignity. It is difficult to 
believe this js possible when men of the 
kind we met at the gates are in charge. 
A strong letter of protest has been sent to 
the Home Secretary and his reply should be 
interesting, A stand must be taken, and J 
am glad that in our journey around Britain 
the latent, hidden forces of violence and 
cruelty are revealed, As Michael Randle 
has often said: “One of our purposes is to 
create a situation in which these hidden 
forces can he revealed so that ozdinary 
people can understand what is happening.” 
The incident at Ford is such a revelation, 
and it'is' important that we do somethipg 
‘about it ag well as‘ the equally important 
Joh of campaigning. © 
\The Caravan will be in Worcs. and Gloucs. 
during the,comlog, week. All further 
enquiries, to; Campaign Caravan, 10 ‘Com 
payee Goriens, Longer, . NWA, ba to, 
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Free speech 
for the Fascists 


In your editorial on “Free Speech for the 
Fascists” you have overlooked one aspect of 
the question of the retention of Colin 
Jordan as a teacher. 

It is quite obvious that, with all the pub- 
licity given in the press to his views, quite 
apart from his television appearances which 
most children in the school in which he 
teachcs will have seen, the ‘“ loathsome 
things" he says and their general meaning 
cannot be kept from his pupils. As you 
say, children are unable to discriminate and 
judge the issues involved, and the better he 
ts as a teacher, the more he will impress 
them and the more dangerous he therefore 
is to them as a Fascist. 

How is it possible to say to children: “ You 
must respect what your teacher says inside 
the classroom, but you must not believe a 
word he says when he is speaking at a 
public meeting or on television.” More- 
over, a good teacher who is respected by 
his class is certain to be hero-worshipped 
by some of them who will do everything 
they can to be like him and will take every- 
thing he says as gospel. If they hear him 
say in a broadcast that Jews and 
“coloured” people are evil and ought not 
to be allowed to stay in this country how 
can one be sure that no non-Jewish 
“white” child in his class will not to 
put this doctrine into practice in the class- 
room ? Even if every member of the class 
is a little angel what Jewish or “ coloured” 
child can be sufficiently reassured by its 
parents not to be apprehensive, if not down- 
right unhappy, when it knows these things 
have been said ? Finally, since all those in 
authority are lumped together in a child’s 
mind, will it not be thought by the children 
at this school that the rest of the staff must 
agree with Colin Jordan if he is allowed to 
remain. 

Of course, we must do all we can to pre- 
serve free speech among those who can dis- 
criminate between good and evil, but any- 
one who openly and publicly preaches 
hatred of any particular section of the 
population, whether on grounds of race or 
of class, is no fit person to teach those who 
are too young to understand the implica- 
uons of such doctrines. ; 
Joan Hymans, ' 

6a Worsley Road, 4 

London, N.W.3. 


After your editorial dealing with the activi- 
es of the National Socialist Movement 
leader, Colin Jordan, I wonder if you might 
allow a few inches in your correspondence 
column for a letter from a National 
Socialist - myself. ’ 


Firstly, T must say that from the standpoint 
of pacifism, your editorial was well thought 
out and fair, ’ LEAS 


Secondly, I feel that so much mud has been 
aluog at the NSM and so many lies printed 


_ get Peace News 


avery Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


progressive loudspeaker service 
anything from a hand megaphone 
to Trafalgar Square! microphones 
loudspeakers amplifiers batteries . 
sales and hire Eric Walker 
154 Corbyn st N4 ARC 7200 


/\ renounce war and | will never 
HM support or sanction another 7 


This pledge signed by each; » +» 
member is the basis of the Peace . 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard,’ 


House 6 Endsleigh Street WC); 


as 


sit-downs. did 


about what went on in Trafalgar Square at 
our meeting that the record should be put 
straight. 

Many papers yapped the usual guff about 
“Fascist Provocation.” But any indepen- 
dent observer at the Square would soon 
have come to the conclusion that our oppo- 
sition came along to be provoked. They 
started screaming and howling before a 
word was said’ by the first speaker. An ex- 
member of the notorious Jewish “ defence ” 
organisation, the 43 Group, came over to 
me as soon as I arrived at the Square, 
dribbling hate and shrieking, “ You Nazi 
ae just see how far you get this after- 
noon!” 


Even the Freemason riddled (and thereby 
anti-Nazi) paper, The Daily Telegraph, re- 
ported that there were four to five hundred 
people in the crowd, some waving red flags, 
determined to wreck the meeting at the out- 
set. It is also well worth remembering that 
20 peaple were arrested in the Square, and 
not one was a member of the NSM, (But 
then, of course, many Peace News readers 
will comment, “ Ah, the ‘ Fascist Police’ at 
work again ! ") 

It was also stated in the press that NSM 
speakers advocated “ racial extermination ” 
policies. This is not true. What in fact 
they did say was that Hitler was right in 
diagnosing that International Jewry was at 
the bottom of Germany’s troubles: they 
then proceeded to devote 95 per cent of 
their. speeches to facts and figures showing 
that Britain’s degeneracy and position in the 
world is caused by the same set-up. Those 
who doubt that this is what the speakers 
did say and do are welcome to come to the 
NSM HQ and hear a tape-recording of the 
whole meeting. 

Yours in the cause of racial nationalism. 
Martin Webster, 

33 Harbledown Road, 

London, S.W.6. 

P.S.—To my knowledge none of the mem- 
bers of the NSM eat babies, or have gas- 
chambers at the bottom of their gardens! 


September 9 


On receiving Peace News today I was dis- 
tressed to read Tony Lambert's letter. Not 
being opposed to the principle of civil dis- 
obedience can only be read as being 4 sup. 
porter of same, and from his rider about 
participation in'sit-downs I would assume 
that Mr. Lambert still supports the Com- 
mittee. If he does so, I hope that he will 
be outside the Air Ministry on September 9. 
It is fair comment to say that the Holy 
Loch and Greenham Common’ demonstra- 
tions were failures as far as publicity in the 
national press is concerned, but I am sure 
the ple who took part in these demon- 
strations still think that they were worth 
while. To block a USAF base for 23 hours 
ig no mean achievement. ’ 

T think that one of the main reasons for the 
lack of interest: by the press was, as Mr. 
Lambert writes, that they were not specific- 
ally connected with an international crisis 
sucht as “ Berlin 61,” but thejr value fs not 
Negligible because of this, Surely we 
should be grateful that the international 
situation on June 10 and 23 was not at the 
fever pitch of last September. A civil dis- 
obedience demonstration must have a 
specific aim, but we do not, have to wait for 
an international crisis in order to sit dawn. 
After all, we are trying to prevent such 
developments, not just ‘to’ complain after- 
wards, 

If the Committee of 100 has lost its origin- 
ality, I do not think thet young people, who 
need inspiration to believe that we can win, 


" are going to be fired by the “novel” idea 


of mass canvassing. Not that I am against 
canvassing, as people around Notting Hill 
will tell you, but I feel tha¢ canvassing 
should be done regularly and as a matter 
of course. Many. people are not’ sure 
enough of their arguments, to get out on 
the doorsteps and wage non-violent war by 
logical persuasion. . Our own education is 
not /complete ‘just’ because woe have sat 
down, A good deal of learning needs to be 
dong and the best.way to learn-is,to prac- 
tise. By all means do at, but Jet us have 
some, meansg'of focus’as well, "ok 

Common and Holy Loch 


If the .G 


Nt N ’ 


not get their full quota of 


Letters to 


the Editor 


publicity, the Grosvenor Square sit-down 
on the resumption of American tests did. 
By now it should almost be a matter of 
course for every Committee supporter, on 
the occasion of testing, aggressive action by 
troops, outrageous speeches by world 
statesmen, to hold q public assembly at the 
scene of the crime or its symbolic alter- 
native. ; 

The few, and we are a few as yet, who 
believe in non-violent civil disobedience as 
one of the possible means'to rid Britain of 
nuclear weapons should feel it their duty 
to rally ‘round Bertrand Russell on Sep- 
tember 9 and bring their friends to sit too,, 
and if they won't sit - bring them to watch 
and see that we are not just a load of 
beatniks. If any supporter of civil disobe- 
dience does not feel that the present policy 
of the Committee is strategically correct it 
is his duty to get on to the Committee and 
make his own ideas felt, and if he is 
already on the Committee he should make 
his presence felt at working group meetings. 
I appeal to anyone who ever supported, or 
thought of supporting, the Committee to 
show their support by joining us on future 
demonstrations, and if you are worried 
about the fine or about prison, remember 
that the September 9 demonstration will not 
take place until we have 7,000 names; but 
we shall get them. . 

Chris Conley 
c/o Pleijell, Vintergatan 7a, 
Lund, Sweden. 


CND and pay rises 


T thought Vladimir Dedijer made an excel- 
lent criticism of the CND movement, but J 
cannot feel very satisfied with his sugges- 
tions for further activities. I think they are 
still not enough. ° 

Vladimir Dedijer rightly remarks that if the 
CND movement of this prosperous country 
merely continues with its present ineffective 
policies, the people in the poor countries 
are liable to view it with suspicion, He 
stresses that CND hag got to get down to 
the causes and tackle the bomb from that 
end ;as well, Now, since I believe that 
acceptance of personal privileges (call it 
greed if you like) to be one of the main 
causes of the bomb, my suggestion is that 
CND supporters, those of us who can, make 
a practice of refusing increments in salary. 
I am told that CND is mainly “ middle 
class,” so it could apply to quite a few 
thousand people. 


A gesture such as this might halt the 
catastrophic scramble for more and more 
money (it is sad to observe that doctors, 
teachers and clergy are well to the fore in 
this disreputable competition). Our prin- 
ciple should be that we shall do our best 
to see that those whose need is greatest get 
the rises in ‘pay first, not forgetting our 
overseas fellow men who supply ‘our raw 
materials, It is just not common sense for 
anyone to think he can get rid of the bomb 
and hang on to his privileges, his status, 
his arbitrary “ righta.” 

If we can set an example in such a way it 
could have a profound effect on the poor 
people in this country and the poorer people 
in other parts of the world - people who 
are too busy getting enough to cat to wax 
enthusiastic over Aldermaston marches, , 
Emie Croswell, 

31 Frenchum Gardens, 

Cippenham, Slough, Bucks. 


Fasting 


Miss Battersby’s objections to the proposed 
fast are based on misconceptions, due no 
doubt tp our difficulty in expressing our 
reasons for suggesting this project within 
the compass of a short letter. 


Firstly, we do not expect - or intend - to 
conyert people to unilateralism by this fast. 
We hope, partly by means of the fast, partly 
by means of a simple leaflet, and largely 
by personal contact and conversation, 
start ordinary non-pacifist, non-CND peo 
thinking about their personal responsibi 
in a violent and dangerous world. We also 
hope to start them thinking about non- 


to 
le 
ty 


.violence, which we, believe to be the only 


means by, which peace.can be built. 
We do .not deny that a mere week's fast 
involves little discomfort to a healthy per- 
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son - the medium of the fast has been 
chosen because of its symbolic nature and 
its obvious relevance to non-violence. Tho 
money saved on food during the week will 
be sent to Oxfam - an organisation, like 
Miss Battersby’s own, War on Want, which 
puts jnto practice that constructive concern 
and love for others which is the basis of 
non-violence. vis 
Both the signatories Y the original letter 
are active in various fields of the unilater- 
alist movement, and it is because we wish 
to extend the relevance of our protest and 
to find positive and constructive means of 
further action that we suggest this project. 
If this is “a smug disregard for the issues 
involved" words scem to lose their 
meaning. : i 
Michael Oliver, 

43 Brackley Road, 

Londoa, WA, 


Glen Douglas 


I am sorry that the executive of Scottish 
CND regarded my report of the Glen 
Douglas march as “hostile.” However, 
after taking part in the march, I did feel it 
necessary'to criticise the event, and I stand 
by what I had to say. 

If anything, I think I exaggerated the num- 
bers participating and under-played tho 
criticism that could justifiably be mado 
about the general publicity arrangements. 
To put it bluntly, I think they would have 
shamed even a mediocre local CND group. 
I am glad that “Scottish CND is growing 
‘faster than ever.” I only hope that this new 
support is used and not abused, or to put it 
another way, that the challenge of carrying 
forward CND in Scotland will be met by 
the Scottish Council. 

Martin Smith, 

11 Warwick Villas, 

Egham, Surrey. 


Fluoridation : 

It is astonishing to see from Jeffrey Bond's 
letter to Peace News last week that thero is 
a Pure Water Association opposing fluori- 
dation. True, we have a Lord’s Day Ob- 
servance Society opposing entertainment oa 
our day off, but for that there is an his 
torical explanation, 


As public water supplies in countries like 
ours have to be uly processed, physio» 
ally, biologically and chemically to make 
them safe and pleasant to drink, and as 
pure water is more expensive than wine but 
tastes horrible, I can see no objection in 
principle to the addition of one more in 
gredient which extensive trials have shown 
to be a harmless and efficient protector of 
teeth, 

Here is one demonstrator for international 
good sense who would also -like to seo 
fluoridation of water supplies encouraged 
by Act of Parliament ~ unless he hears a 
convincing argument to the contrary, of 
course. ery 
Michae) Barclay, 

Trellis Cottage, Grove Place, 

London, N.W.3. 
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CND flag raised 
on Nautilus 


Two members of the Campaign Caravan 
raised the CND flag aboard the American 
atomic submarine Nautilus last Sunday. 
Jennifer Homer and Frank Clifford, who 
had set out in a party of seven from 
Weymouth in three boats, succeeded in 
boarding the submarine and hoisting a 
CND flag alongside the Stars and Stripes. 
Jennifer Homer told Peace News that con- 
trary to many reports in the press, the 
launch that accompanied them was not 
used as a decoy, and that the rowing boat 
that went up to the Nautilus had a CND 
sign prominently displayed. 

She reports that after she and Francis 
Clifford had been taken off the submarine 
and to the pier, they were driven by the 
police three miles out into the country and 
dumped. 

On Monday, the pair returned to the pier 
to deliver a letter to the captain, The 
police refused to allow them to do this,- 
and so they remained there for two-and-a- 
half hours until the Chief of the Admiralty 
Police arrived, 

He agreed to deliver the letter and said: 
“This demonstration has made a lot of us 
think. I wouldn’t order any of my men tq. 
arrest you.” 

So far no action has been taken against 
Jennifer Homer and Frank Clifford. 


Operation Peanuts - 


Operation Peanuts, the mass canvassing 
programme which CND is planning in those 
areas where organised support is poor, is 
sare its three week run on September 


The 14 regional CND groups in Britain 
are each picking areas, the activities in 
which will involve educational work, door 
to door canvassing and literature distribu- 
tion. The “ Operation” will be concentrat- 
ing on the weekends in its three week 
period, but it is hoped that weekday 
evenings will be used as well. 

Further details from CND, 2 Carthusian St, 
E.C.1, or from CND regional secretaries. 


Youth Festival 


in Helsinki 


On the.28th July the Eighth World Festival 
of Youth and Students for Peace .and 
Friendship opens in Helsinki.. This Festival 
is likely to be similar to the Moscow Peace 
Congress in many ways in that it has 
been planned by, and will probably be 
dominated by, Communist organisations. 
But as in Moscow there will also be small 
but strong non-aligned ,groups, Gerard 
Daechsel, “who will be attending the 
Festival, reports that Deryck Siven, a Fin- 
nish pacifist, will be co-ordinating pacifist 
activity there because he thinks it will be 
sad if the non-Communist young people 
who come “ only meet Finnish Communists 
and get an entirely wrong impression of our 
country. Can we blame the Communists 
for the fact that they are willing to sacrifice 
so much more and work so much harder 
than most pacifists who only pay lip service 
to our ideals ?" 

Housman’s bookshop has just received 
Gerard Daechsel's formidable order for 
literature to take to the Festival. It in- 
cludes among many other items 1,000 copies 
of Linus Pauling’s No. Alternative. to 
Peace, 500 of the Mershon Report on acci- 
dental war, 500 of Russell’s On: Civil Dis- 
obedience, and 50 of April Carter's Direct 
Action, 

Young Communist organisations in this 
country are sending approximately 300 dele- 
gates to the Festival, and about 30 are 
going from various Church bodies, includ- 
ing Friends, the Church of Scotland, the 
Presbyterians, and the IFoR. ‘ 
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15 months for ‘incitement’ 


Desmond Lock, a member of the. London 
Committee of 100, was sentenced to 15 
months’ jmpyisonment on July 12 on being 
found guilty on an incitement charge con- 
nected .with the March 24 sit-down in 
Parliament Square. A 31-year-old student 
teacher, he is now in Wormwood Scrubs. 

At his trial, in which he defended himself, 
Des Lock was told by the Chairman of 
London Sessions, Mr. R. E. Seaton: “IJ 
think you are a dangerous person and you 
must be kept out of the way.” 


Mr. Seaton, when sentencing, made a 


serious mistake, for he said that Des Lock 
had broken a binding-over order by taking 
part in and organising the March 24 
demonstration. 

He fined Mr. Lock £25 for breaking the 
binding-over order with the alternative of 
6 extra months in prison. In fact, as Mr. 
Seaton later admitted, Des Lock was not 
bound over until after the March 24 
demonstration. He then withdrew the fine, 
but did not reconsider the sentence in spite 
of this very serious error. It seems very 
probable that Mr. Seaton’s misguided belief 


Six: Lords give reasons 


On the day members of the Committee of 
100 were holding a demonstration in Red 
Square, the House of Lords, the supreme 
court of appeal of the land, gave its reasons 
for upholding the conviction of the six 


members of the Committee of 100 who had - 


been tried under the Official, Secrets Act 
for organising the Wethersfield bomber 
base sit-down of December 9. 
The Lords considered two basic issues: 
(1) Whether it is possible to challenge the 
Crown's acts within a court of law - they 
ruled that matters relating to the disposition 
and armament of the armed forces cannot 
be,so challenged, since they are a matter 
of Crown prerogative; 
(2) Whether the offence committed by 


Gaitskell goes 
to school 


Mr. Gaitskel] met with’ a sharp and un- 
expected shock on Tuesday when he drove 
up to address a sixth form conference at 
Eltham Green Comprehensive schoo! in 
South East London, 

Twelve Kent supporters of the Committee 
of 100 stepped from the crowd and sat in 
front of his car in a protest against his 
policy over nuclear tests and the nuclear 
* deterrent”. . 

Unable’ to move forward, Mr. Gaitskell 
left the car and as he was walking the 
100 yards ‘to the school doors Mrs, Molly 
Bagley, the Eltham mother whose son died 
of teukaemia last year, handed him a letter. 
Another local mother, Mrs, Ella Salthouse, 
asked him if he-would meet a small group, 
some of'whom had children at the school, 
but he declined, saying that he had no 
time. 

While Mr. Gaitskell spoke to the 700 sixth 
formers from 42 schools attending the 
conference the Committee of 100 supporters 
kept a five-hour vigil outside the school. 
They carried banners and posters and met 
with sympathy from those passing by. 
Mr. Gaitskell’s exit caught the demon- 
strators by surprise, the police perhaps 
having learned from the other local sit- 
down in nearby Bromley a few weeks ago. 
A police car drove out very fast followed 
immediately by the car containing the 
Leader of the Opposition, and the planned 
second road block was abandoned. 


More pamphlets 


A. second printing of April Carter's Peace 
News pamphlet “ Direct Action” is now on 
the press. A first edition of 3,000 copies 
appeared in March. 

Adam Roberts’ “ Nuclear Testing and the 
Arms Race” has been reprinted. A first 
printing of 3,000 copies in April quickly 
sold out. c 

James Cameron's “One in Five Must 
Know,” and Linus Pauling’s “There is No 
Alternative to Peace,” are being repeatedly 
reprinted. 


Jayaprakash Narayan 
Bayard Rustin 

A. J; Muste ; 

G. Ramchandran . * 
Michael Scott. 


the six comes within the terms of reference 
of the Official Secrets Act- they ruled that 
acts of sabotage were contemplated by the 
act of 1911, and that non-violent invasion 
of the base constituted sabotage. 

A_ Guardian leader on July 17 said that the 
offences committed by the six are ‘' serious 
... but they are distinct from the offences 
of spying and sabotage and the use of the 
Official Secrets Act seems inappropriate... 
the Lords’ decision is the worse because it 
has extended the area of discretion within 
which the Crown's acts cannot be reviewed 
or questioned in the courts. One of the 
disquieting features of the Committee of 
100 case was that the accused were never 
able fully to deploy their argument that 
what ee were doing, far from being 
prejudicial to the State, was in its interests.” 
The Guardian's statement that the time the 
six spent in prison before the Lord’s 
decision will not count towards the period 
of sentence is completely unfounded. 


US tests goon 


The United States has concluded Operation 
Dominic, the series of atmospheric tests 
near Christmas Island. It was announced 
on July 12 that the series, which started on 
April 25 and consisted of 26 reported 
atmospheric nuclear blasts, was complete. 
There will probably be further high-altitude 
tests at greater heights than that of July 9, 
and Sir Bernard Lovell has stated that 
these are much more likely to disturb the 
Van Allen belt. 

The underground test series in the US, 
which has totalled about 40 blasts so far, 
continues. On July 6 the US conducted the 
largest underground test ever (about 100 
kilotons) with the first thermonuclear 
(H-bomb) weapon ever detonated within 
the US. At least one atmospheric test has 
taken place within the US. 


Russians to resume? 


Last Friday, July 13, Tass prepared the way 
for more Russian nuclear tests by declaring 
that it was “absurd” to allege that the 
Soviet Union, by its tests in 1961, initiated 
the present round of tests. The Tass 
announcement’ continued: “Not only 
ethics and rights but also the interests of 
universal peace and security demand that 
the last to carry out nuclear weapons, tests 
should be the Soviet Union.” 
At 8 p.m. on the evening of the day when 
the detonation of the first bomb of the new 
Russian series is announced, there will be a 
protest at the Russian embassy. CND 
members are advised to go to the Bayswater 
Road end of Kensington Palace Road with 
ersonal letters to the Ambassador or Mr. 
The London Committee of 
100 will hold a public meeting near the 
Embassy at 9 p.m. and will sit down if the 
police attempt to move them on. Details 
from London Region CND (TER 0284) 
and London Committee of 100 (LAN 5090). 


hcushchev, 


Thursday August 2 
7.30 pm 

Friends’ House _.. 
Euston Road NWI 


Public meeting arranged by Peace News 


hit ; 


that Des Lock had broken a binding-over 
order was at least partly responsible for the 
savage sentence which he imposed. Des 
Lock is to appeal. ~ 

Mr. R. E. Seaton bound over for three 
years Peter Finch, Mike Shrapnel and Nick 
Ardizzone, who were also appearing on 
incitement charges as a result of the March 
24 demonstration, Mr. Seaton told Mr. 
Ardizzone: “Those who commit this 
offence lay themselves open to life im- 
prisonment.” 

Later on Mr. Seaton said: “‘I certainly 
wish the bomb had never been discovered. 
Parliament is the proper place to voice 
protests, and if you do it the other way it 
only brings you in the dock.” 

In Scotland, the Rev. lan Tweedie began 
a 30-day sentence at Barlinnie on we 12 
for refusing to pay a £5 fine imposed on 
him for speaking at a banned Committee 
of 100 meeting in April. 

On the morning of July 12 he officiated at 
a wedding in his Ayrshire church, but then 
went to jail instead of to the reception. In 
Barlinnie he joins David Poulton, who is 
serving a 3-month sentence for his part in 
the Holy Loch sit-down of June 9. 


First TU march 
on Merseyside 


From a correspondent 


On July 14, Merseyside saw its first march 
by trade unionists against nuclear weapons. 
About 70 took part in the march, which 
went from Liverpool to the Atomic Energy 
Establishment at Capenhurst, 

One of the ways of enlisting the support of 
workers for this march has been the: holding 
of factory gate meetings, a time honoured 
custom on Merseyside, and it was following 
such a meeting on April 13, that Pat 
Arrowsmith was arrested, ostensibly for 
obstruction. 

On July 10, Pat Arrowsmith appealed 
against this conviction. What was not made 
clear in the press, was that although the 
Chairman of the Court upheld the con- 
viction, he refused to make any order as 
to costs, saying that he felt “that she was 
unfortunate to be prosecuted in view of 
the fact that there have been other meetings 
there.” 

In fact the whole affair has been extremely 
puzzling to everyone. Large meetings have 
been held at that spot before and no arrests 
have been made, and the police made no 
atlempt to stop the meeting taking place 
beforehand even ‘though Pat Arrowsmith 
had discussed the arrangements with them 
fully. 

It Be clear that Section 121° of the 
Highways Act under which the case was 
brought gives the police very wide dis- 
cretionary powers which they can use, as 
in this case, to impede the dissemination of 
minority opinions. It is this which makes 
the case particularly disquieting. 


Radioactive water: 
Oldham’s secret 


After persistent requests from one of the 
councilors, the Chairman of Oldham 
Waterworks Committee told the Council 
meeting last week that he had no personal 
objection to the publishing of details of the 
radio-active content of the local water 
supplies. ° 

He said that it ‘was not the practice of 
any water undertaking to supply these 
figures, and Oldham “has simply complied 
with general practice". But he would nave 
no objection to Oldham’s last figures being 
given to amplify “the more interesting 
information” already being released by 
the Atomic Energy Authority. 

“ But I have not much sympathy,” he went 
on to say, “for what I see as an attempt 
to obtain information for a political move- 
ment with whose objects, I think, the 
majority of us are not in_ sympathy.” 
According to the Oldham Chronicle, “ most 
Oldhamers are less alarmed about the 
water than annoyed at the security clamp- 
down, which is a silly one. Over the past 
two'or three months the spectacle of Old- 
ham's hush-hush merchants keeping their 
fingers in thy hole in the dyke has become 
a ludicrous one.” 
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